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I. 
THE RESURRECTION IN THE PENTATEUCH. 


AFTER six thousand years of human life on the globe our 
positive knowledge of the resurrection may be stated in 
a few words. This body shall rise again, yet it shall be 
different from the present body and united with the spirit 
which once made it, and shall again make it, a living body. 
This is the fact of which the Bible gives us assurances by ex- 
ample and teaching. 

My purpose in this paper is to give an answer to the 
query: Does the Pentateuch teach that same lesson ? 

Whatever were the documents or information or revela- 
tion used in its composition, they are all recounted in the 
same language and style we find in all the books of the 
Pentateuch, and this is an immense gain, for we are thus 
enabled to ascertain the meaning of its words in any par- 
ticular phrase, by a comparison of the meaning and use of 
the same words of the same age in other parts of the same 
work. And we can see everywhere the evidence that the 
Pentateuch was written to be understood by the mass of the 
Hebrew people, for they were commanded to learn it, to talk 
about it at home, abroad, and to teach it very diligently to 
their children. 
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By the discoveries of this century in Babylonia and in 
Egypt we are enabled also to gain another view of the Pen- 
tateuch which greatly aids us in the determination of its 
meaning. We are told what were the views of the Babylon- 
ians and of the Egyptians concerning the resurrection at the 
time of the Exodus. The Bible and these heathen nations 
agree in the imagery which expressed ideas concerning the 
world of the dead; for the Bible, as well as the sacred 
books of heathen nations, pictures that world to us in the 
only possible manner, under images drawn from the world 
before our eyes; just as heaven can only be, as it is, pictured 
to us under earthly symbols. 

The Chaldean idea of the region of the dead (Sheol, 
Sualu) is set forth in ‘‘ The Descent of Istar,” in search of 
her lost Tammuz. Strangely like the Bible, it is: 


‘the land whence none return, * * 

‘*the house of darkness, * * 

**the house from whose entrance there is no exit, 

‘**the road from whose passage there is no return, 

**the house from whose visitors the light is excluded, 
‘*the place where dust is their bread and their food is mud. 
‘* The light they behold not, in darkness they dwell * *. 
‘* Over the door and the bolt the dust is scattered.” 


The Chaldean Sheol is surrounded by seven walls, each 
pierced by a gate. Istar descends to Sheol, and is unclothed, 
but does not lose any power of her mind, nor do those 
around her lose their minds. She is delivered from Sheol, 
and restored to the world by pouring over her the waters 
of life.* Nimrod also goes over the waters of death to the 


* See Sayce, Hibbert Lect., p. 221. 

Jeremias, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem 
Tode. 1887, p. 11. 

E. Schrader, Hollenfahrt der Istar. 1874. 

Oppert, L’immortalité ae dime chez les Chaldéens. 1875. 

Menant, Badbylone et la Chaldée. 1874, p. 135. Manuel de la langue As- 
syrienne. 1880, p. 284. 

Delitzsch, Chaldeische Genesis, p. 198 ff, 313, ff. 

Lenormant, Prim. Civilisations. 1874, p. 84 ff. 
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region of the dead, talks with his ancestor Pirnapistim and 
returns to Erech.* The Chaldeans believed that their gods 
could restore the dead to life again; of Marduk (Merodach) 
it is said, “‘ The merciful, who delights to awake the dead.” 
“ The merciful, who recalls to life.” ‘‘ God of the pure life.” 
Of Gula, ‘‘ The lady, who awakes the dead.” Of Nebo, 
“who lengthens life and awakes the dead.”* They also be- 
lieved that after death those accepted by the gods were 
made like to the gods. ‘ Hitherto Pirnapistim was of hu- 
man nature, henceforth Pirnapistim and _ his wife are like to 
the gods.”{ In the Chaldean Sheol, there is a place of filth 
and suffering, the second death, and there is another place 
where the gods live and where men are made like to the 
gods.§ 

In Egypt we have been told that there was an evolution of 
religious ideas concerning life beyond the grave, which could 
be traced from its lowest stages in Pyramid times, 3000 B. C. 
to its most refined phantasies at the era of the Exodus, about 
1400 B.C. Butthe successful opening of some of the oldest pyr- 
amids, with their inner walls covered with texts treating of the 
future life, has shown us as highly developed ideas of that life 
as ever were held in later days in Egypt. And as far as we can. 
go back by the monuments, we find the Egyptian looking for-. 
ward with certainty and preparing for a life in the fair 
country beyond the waters of death.. There he is reunited. 
to his flesh and is not only like to, but instinct with the very 
life of the highest deity, to die no more. Of Unas in his. 
pyramid, long before the time of Abraham, it is affirmed, 
““Whoso is begotten by God, his flesh does not pass away 
and thy flesh does not pass away ;”|| ‘‘ Reunited to his soul, 
fortified with his magic charms, thou takest thy place in 


* Jeremias, p. 81 ff, p. 102. 

t Jeremias, p. 101. 

t Nimrod Epic. Jeremias, p. 95. 

§ See Boscawen, British Museum Lectures, ** Sheol.” Jeremias, Chap. iii. 
|| Recueil des Travaux, v. 3, p. 204. 
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heaven among the stars of heaven, for thou art an unique 
star.”* ‘Thy heart is thine,t Osiris [¢. ¢. Unas]; thy 
limbs are thine, Osiris; thine arm is thine, Osiris.” ‘‘ He 
has turned his feet toward heaven, he goes forth with them.”’f 
The Book of the Dead places in the mouth of the deceased 
on his appearance in the other world as among his first 
words : 


**T arise as a living god; I shine in the society of the gods in 
heaven. Iam as one of you.” 

‘**T am fed with the food of the society of the gods, Isit with them.” 
—Ch. 1: 17-19. 

‘* After having lain [dead] on earth, I am not dead in Amenti, I 
am there, pure spirit for eternity.”—Ch. 30: 4. 

‘*1 begin again life after death, like the sun each day.”—Ch. 38: 4. 


Within this wide region, that takes in all the dead, there 
is ‘‘the lake of fire, whoso arrives there impure falls into it 
and is burned.”§ ‘A never ending death seems to have 
been the conception of the punishment of hell.”’||_ The con- 
demned are said “ not to see the light, are no longer kept in 
remembrance.” This is the second death. The means by 
which man was to become like to the gods and to be ad- 
mitted to the society of the gods, was accordance here on 
earth with astrict and noble code of morality, the will of the 
deity, and by the use of magic charms over the enemies 
of all good in the future world. This code is epitomised in 
the Book of the Dead, Ch. 125, “ He is reconciled to God 
by his love (or charity). He has given bread to the hun- 
gry, water to the thirsty, clothing to the naked.” Neither 
in the Chaldean nor in the Egyptian religion is there pro- 
vision for atonement for sin; there was no felt need of 


* R. d. Travaux, v. 4, p. 42. 

t Thg deceased is called Osiris thus early, showing the complete doctrine of 
a union with the deity after death. 3 

t R. des Travaux, Vv. 4. p. §5< 

§ The Book of the Dead, Ch. 17: 66, 67. 

| Tele, Eg. Rel., p. 69. 
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atonement where each man could earn eternal life by his own 
deeds. 

The point I would mark is, that as far back as we can go 
in following the heathen religions of Chaldea and Egypt, the 
two oldest known to us, we find the doctrines of the resur- 
rection and of a world of all the dead, where some are con- 
demned to eternal punishment, the second death, and some 
are made like to the deity and live in joy with him forever 
The same body was to be raised, but with properties and 
capabilities altogether different from the body that died. 
These were the beliefs of Chaldea, whence Abraham came, 
and of Egypt, under whose suzerainty over Canaan Abra- 
ham lived for one hundred years. But if we are to believe 
some writers on the Pentateuch, the Hebrews never knew or 
believed as much about the resurrection as contemporary 
heathen nations, until after the exile, about 450 B. C., or 
some 1500 years after Abraham. 

Genesis stretches over a longer period of time than all 
the other books of the Old and New Testaments. From Adam 
to Moses, that is, the stretch of Genesis, was at least 2500 
years. From Moses to the death of the Apostle John, 
the close of the New Testament canon, was about 1600 
years. Weare often told that the Pentateuch does not con- 
tain any teachings of the resurrection, and what there is 
bearing on that point is a cloudy, uncertain picture, rather 
than a definite idea. But this viewis certainly contradictory 
to the teaching of our Saviour Jesus Christ who quotes 
Ex. 3:6 as a positive teaching of the resurrection, Mt. 
22: 23-31; Mk. 12: 18-27, L. 20: 27-39, and who further 
says that Moses and the prophets foretold his suffering and 
his resurrection, L. 24: 26, 44-46. The Apostle Paul also 
asserts that Moses taught that the Christ should suffer and 
rise again from the dead, Acts 26: 22, 23. 

Let us turn to the book of Genesis, which covers in its 
history a greater stretch of time than all the other books of 
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the Bible together, and which gives us grand object lessons 
rather than laws and precepts of the life of God in the soul of 
man. Genesis gives us the great covenants of God on which 
allthe rest of the Pentateuch is founded ; covenants which the 
Law, coming in centuries after, did not annul so as to make 
the covenants of none effect. 

God graciously tells us, only in the case of man, of the 
process of his creation. He made first the body of man 
from the dust of the earth. This body when made was not 
man, it was not even alive, it was only an organized_mass, 
{t was like similar bodies in the vision of Ezekiel, ‘there were 
sinews””’ over the bones, and “flesh came up and skin 
covered them above; but there was no breath in the body.” 
In other words that first created human body was very 
closely like to the body of man now when life has left it ; 
with this paramount distinction ; that first body was a prep- 
aration for and promise of life and man, while the body from 
which the spirit has fled is the preparation for corruption. 
That first body before it was endowed with life was not man, 
The so far perfect work of the hand of God needed something 
more than it had yet received to be man. It was a perfect 
body, but it was not man, any more than the body now, 
separated from the spirit, is man. To become the creature, 
man, there must be given to this body, just as in Ezekiel’s 
vision, life from God, the source of all life. The breath, life, 
which was put into the lifeless body by God, was distinct 
from that body, and by itself was no more man than the 
hitherto lifeless body which it animated. Man, according to 
Genesis, is neither the lifeless body, nor the living spirit, but 
the union of the two, the body and the living spirit. 

Their union makes man; if they separate again, the body 
without the living spirit, the living spirit without the body, 
the man is not. That is the plain teaching of the second 
chapter of Genesis. But Genesis, with the rest of the Bible, 
makes the ever living spirit united to the body the bearer 
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of the personality, the representative of the man, but itis not 
the man. The spirit if separated from the body is as positive 
a preparation for and a promise of the reunion of body and 
spirit so that man shall live again, as the lifeless body was a 
preparation for and a promise of the living spirit so that 
man should live on the earth. Thus Abraham is to ‘‘ go to 
his fathers in peace,” Gen. 15: 15; not to their graves, for 
Abraham bought a burial place many hundreds of miles 
from the graves of his ancestors, and he knew that their 
bodies had long ago turned to dust; but though dead in 
body their personality was not destroyed. There was a 
region where Abraham, remaining Abraham after death 
(‘thou shalt be buried in a good old age,” Gen. 15: 15), 
should meet them. Jacob supposes Joseph had been devoured 
by a wild beast, yet he expected to meet Joseph again, Gen. 
37:35. The teaching of Genesis is that the patriarchs 
believed that separated from the body the spirit in the 
other world represented the man, and that these personal 
spirits endowed with intelligence could recognize each 
other. 

This first man thus created, Adam, lived in communion 
with God in the home God had prepared for him. What- 
ever he may or may not have known, he certainly knew God 
and God’s will concerning his life’ The closest analogue 
to Adam before his sin and death is found now in the 
redeemed in heaven. He served God without sin, in purity 
and holiness. But sin entered his heart, and, as God had 
foretold, on the day he ate the fruit Adam died; not in the 
low and temporary sense of mere physical death, but in the 
comprehensive spiritual sense which includes and draws after 
it all other deaths. Spiritual death precedes and is the cause 
in man of physical death. Adam’s communion with God 
was destroyed, fear drove out love, and Adam pronounced 
judgment on himself; he fled and hid himself from God. 
He was, as his descendants are now by nature, dead while 
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he lived, dead through his trespass and sin, walking ac- 
cording to the course of this world, according to the prince 
of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh 
in the sins of disobedience. By the side of this living, 
active, spiritual death all other death is infinitessimal. The 
first death in the Bible as the last death in the whole Bible, the 
great death, is not the destruction of the vital principle, but 
spiritual death, the separation of the soul from God by love 
of sin. This spiritual death did not abolish memory from 
Adam for he could recount very accurately the course of his 
sin, nor did it take all vigor and discernment from his intel- 
lect, for he drew a very clear and true inference from God’s 
curse on Satan. But now excluded from Eden by reason of 
his sin, he dwells close by its shining portals. Nothing there 
made him afraid. Beyond that gate, where no human feet 
could now tread, was the fair garden where Adam, body and 
soul, had lived in loving, intimate communion with God, his 
Creator, Lord of life and Lord over death. It was ever in 
his sight, what he had been, what he had lost, and what he 
then was. 

Years have passed, two sons have grown up to manhood. 
The elder, Cain, living in the sight of that wondrous land, had 
intensified in himself the sin of his parents, had grown harder 
and harder in his spirit till he denied the need of any atone- 
ment for himself and met the manifested wrath of the God of 
love. The younger son, Abel, felt the need of an atonement 
for himself, and “‘ by faith offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, through which he had witness borne to him 
that he was righteous.” Thus there stand before us in the 
very forefront of mankind these two brothers, the elder 
publicly rejected by God as unrighteous, the younger 
publicly accepted by God as righteous. And, a few short 
hours after their decisive sacrifices, the unrighteous and 
rejected elder murders the younger, who had been accepted 
by God. And stranger still, this unrighteous elder, beside 
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the crying blood of his brother, is granted the inheritance of 
life here on earth; no man should slayhim. He was doubly 
dead while he lived, a trembler and a wanderer away from 
God, seeing in every man his approaching executioner, 
a living image of the greater death. 

But let us go with Adam and Eve to the dead body of 
Abel, hastening to return to dust. The man whom God 
proclaimed his true servant, whom God approved, is cut off 
in his early days immediately after that approval and because 
of it. Long life was not his reward. A long line of des- 
cendants blessed with the smile of God was not his reward. 
Health and happiness on earth were not hisreward. He had 
no reward from God but the evidence of God’s public ap- 
proval of himself and of his sacrifice. If death ended all, if 
there was not after this life the continuance of personality, 
what profit was there to serve God or to gain his approval ? 
Was not that approval, in the light of present facts, more of 
a menace than a blessing, for it is the murderer who has the 
world and a long line of posterity who enjoy all that this 
world can give. 

Is Almighty God faithful to his word? Adam could 
not doubt that, with his past crowding its evidences upon 
him and Eden testifying before his eyes. There was no 
escape for the dullest intellect from the dilemma, either death 
ends all, and, hence, there is no Almighty Creator, Lord 
of life, faithful to his word, who rewards his acknowledged 
servants; or, as surely as God lives, Lord of life and faith- 
ful to his word, there is another sphere where Abel is re- 
warded by God who accepted him with the reward of grace; 
where Cain is punished for his deliberate sin, never repented 
of. It must be Abel and Cain who are judged in that other 
sphere. The disembodied spirit was not Abel, by the teach- 
ing of Genesis; the body mouldering to dust was not Abel 
according to the teaching of Genesis. But this Abel, pro- 
nounced righteous and accepted by God, must be avenged 
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of the overwhelming wrong done to him, or, the God of 
Abel, who accepted him, suffers the far greater loss. 

We are taught by the Holy Spirit that our faith is “the as- 
surance of things hoped for, the proving of things not seen,” 
and that this was precisely the faith of the patriarchs; and that 
without this “faith it is [as it always has been] impossible to be 
well pleasing to God; for he that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that seek after 
him.” Of this faith the Holy Spirit tells us Abel was the first 
exemplar, and, as in the case of Enoch, we are told that the 
witness borne to him by God was the divine seal upon just 
that faith. But where was the reward? In Enoch’s case he 
was taken to be with God. How was it with Abel? Were 
his expectations only of earthly blessings? Then not only 
was he “put to shame” in his expectations, but the Holy 
Spirit has attributed to him a faith that did not belong to 
him. But neither ,of these things can be. Abel looked 
for spiritual blessings and surely received them. 

Adam stands over the cold body of his murdered son. 
Adam's body had been miraculously created from the dust 
and then made alive by the breath of God, and Adam had 
lived with God, without sin to interrupt that communion. 
After his sin Adam had been assured by God that he must 
‘* Return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken; 
for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” To 
Adam beside the murdered body of Abel what could be 
more in accordance with what he knew of God and of him- 
self than that this body of Abel now turning to dust should 
be as easily made again from the dust as Adam’s body had 
been made? For Abel, not the lifeless body nor the disem- 
bodied spirit, but the man approved, beloved of God, must 
find with God the blessing God’s acceptance guaranteed. 

An Almighty Creator, the just and holy God of love, the 
rewarder of them that seek him; Adam, the miracle of God’s 
creation and knowing God; the murdered righteous Abel 
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these together tell such a story of resurrection, that it could 
not be doubted, unless one doubted the existence and power 
and faithfulness of God. That this belief was stamped upon 
the minds of the earliest followers of God we see by Enoch, 
Jude, 15, 25. Abraham, Heb. xi: 19. Moses, L. 20: 37, 
M. 22: 31, 32, Mk. 12: 26, of whom we are assured in the 
New Testament that they believed the resurrection. And 
this is taken for granted by God in saying to Moses, ‘I 
am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob,” Ex. 3:6; a passage the Saviour quotes as an un- 
deniable proof of the teaching of the resurrection by Moses. 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, were living; their disembodied 
spirits were with God, and were the pledge of God that 
again Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob should live in the fulness 
of a sanctified manhood, of which Adam, made from the 
dust and animated by the breath of God, was the supreme 
type. This same object lesson is found in extended illus- 
tration and explanation in Ezekiel 37: 1-14; in the reunion 
of the spirit with the dead body of Jesus, the second Adam, 
who ascended into heaven; in the dead bodies of the two 
prophets slain by Satan, lying exposed to the jeers of their 
enemies, ‘‘ and after three days and a half the breath of life 
from God entered into them, and they stood upon their 
feet: ‘‘and they went up into heaven in the cloud, and their 
enemies beheld them.” This last picture from Revelation 
(xi: 3-13), a book that so frequently recurs to Genesis for its 
symbols, is a striking reference to the murdered body of 
the first of all prophets, (Luke xi: 49-51), and a corrobora- 
tion of the meaning of that murdered body, 

In addition to this teaching there is another lesson from 
this early death of the younger, who was publicly approved 
by God, and from this inheritance of life and the world and 
posterity by the elder, the murderer. We are told by many 
writers that the promises of the Pentateuch do not reach be- 
yond this world, that long life, health, ‘wealth and a large 
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posterity, were its only rewards of the righteous. Then we 
ask what does the early death of the righteous and accepted 
Abel, what does the long life, wealth, and posterity of the un- 
righteous Cain mean? The first example of physical death 
in the Pentateuch is that of a righteous youth, plainly ac- 
cepted by God. It isthe unrighteous who has all that this 
world can give. This example, standing in the forefront 
of the Pentateuch, is more comprehensive than any single 
statement, and puts to flight the mistaken inference that 
the Pentateuch teaches only temporal rewards and punish- 
ments. It does teach temporal rewards and punishments 
just as the New Testament does, but like that, according 
to him who gave both Testaments, it also teaches far more. 


HOWARD OsGooD. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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II. 
SOME PERSONAL LIMITATIONS OF DARWIN. 


THE doctrines in science with which Mr. Darwin’s name 
is associated are instantly suggestive to all Christian minds 
of certain theological and religious questions. Not only does 
the main question rise, whether his theory of the universe is 
true, but the further inquiry comes forward, whether his doc- 
trine would leave us any God, any dignity in man, or any 
high significance in life. When his very name is sufficient 
to awaken inquiries so vital in the realm of religion, it would 
seem worth while to seize the opportunity that his biography 
affords, of making acquaintance with the man himself on the 
religious side. A just knowledge of the relation of the man 
to religious sentiment and life will be helpful in judging the 
relation of his teaching to religious questions. 

The extremely interesting ‘“ Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin,” edited by his son, opens with an autobiographical 
chapter, covering eighty-six pages; after which a full thou- 
sand pages, in the two volumes, are occupied by his corres- 
pondence, with the reminiscences, explanations and con- 
nections that are supplied by the editor. Mr. Darwin’s life 
was uneventful. After his educational period, spent mainly 
at Cambridge, he served five years from 1831 to 1836, as 
naturalist to the scientific exploring expedition of the 
“* Beagle,” sent out by the British Government to South 
America and the Pacific Ocean. From his return to his 
death, in 1882, he scarcely left England, and during almost 
the whole of that period he lived in great retirement at his 
country-place near London, being prevented by ill-health 
from taking part in public life in any form. For years, in 
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the aggregate, he was unable to do any work whatever, and 
maintained such ability to labor as he possessed, only by 
the utmost carefulness and regularity of habits. The amount 
of work that he’performed, in view of his constant disability, 
is something amazing. But he husbanded every ounce of 
strength, and every hour of time, and thus devoted his full 
power through a long life to the labors of a working nat- 
uralist. 

His hereditary traditions were strongly intellectual, and 
favorable to broad freedom in thought. His grandfather, 
a philosopher and poet, and his father, a physician, had been 
highly intellectual and independent men. For himself he 
was not prompt in coming to a settled purpose for his life. 
His education, he afterwards thought, did little for him; but 
doubtless he underestimated what he had derived from it. 
His first intention, to study medicine, was defeated partly 
by the intolerable dullness of the educational influences that 
he encountered in that quarter, and partly by his horror of 
dissection, which he could not overcome. He afterward 
deeply regretted his consequent ignorance of anatomy. The 
next purpose was that he should enter the ministry, in the 
Church of England. This was the desire of his father, and 
though he hesitated a little at first from uncertainty about his 
personal belief, he took time to read and consider, and found 
himself ready. ‘‘ As Idid not then in the least doubt,” he 
says, “‘the strict and literal truth of every word in the Bible, 
I soon persuaded myself that our creed must be fully ac- 
cepted.” He says that while on the “‘ Beagle” he was quite 
orthodox, and was sometimes laughed at by his comrades 
for quoting the Bible as absolute authority on practical 
questions. But the voyage of the “ Beagle” quietly ter- 
minated his clerical prospects. He had already made much 
progress as a naturalist—or indeed he would never have re- 
ceived so high an appointment in the expedition ; and the 
prolonged attention to that class of studies, and especially 
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to geology, which the voyage brought about, proved deci- 
sive of his subsequent course. When he came home, he 
could not have lived any other life than that of a student of 
science. 

The personal qualities that appear in his long course of 
investigation are extremely noble. No one can read ‘“ The 
Life and Letters” without warm admiration for his charac- 
ter. Beyond all doubt he was a sincere and ardent lover 
of truth. The patience with which he investigated facts, the 
childlike honesty with which he admitted his own ignor- 
ance, the joy with which he hailed the correction of any 
error into which he had fallen, the frankness with which he 
recognized difficulties in the way of his views, the zeal with 
which he traced out all possible lines of knowledge that lay 
connected with his field of study—all these facts give con- 
stant evidence that he was an honest man, possessed by a 
profound love of truth, and animated by a truly scientific 
spirit. Very touching, frequently, are the expressions of his 
candor, his humility and his honesty. The record of the in- 
defatigable labor on which his conclusions were based, is 
healthful reading for preachers, for many among them have 
been too ready to treat Darwinism as a hasty speculation 
that could be brushed aside as of little weight. A well- 
known minister, now deceased, once said to me in a book- 
store, where a volume of Darwin chanced to lie beneath his 
hand, ‘“ Well, I’ve given that old fellow a good many hard 
raps in the pulpit, but I never read a page of him.” Doubt- 
less some preachers of sinilar record still survive, and it 
would be well for them to read how long and patient was 
the labor, how candid the investigation, how honest the 
spirit, by which Mr. Darwin reached his conclusions. 
Whether right or wrong in his results, he was a true man, 
and his conclusions came out of lifelong investigation in 
fields of which the most of us who are ready to judge so 
swiftly are as ignorant as children. 
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His life reveals him also as a man most genial, of great 
kindliness of nature; a true friend, grateful, appreciative, 
and helpful; a generous rival in study and discovery ; quick 
to recognize the good in other men’s work, and rarely severe 
in criticism; a just and affectionate father, the light and 
strength of his home. He had the utmost resoluteness of 
purpose, or he could not so have persevered in toil, in spite 
of most depressing bodily infirmity. He had the courage of 
his convictions, or he would never have braved the battle 
that he undertook. We easily fail to remember that his 
views were regarded as no less heretical in science than in 
theology. Almost toa man his fellow scientists were against 
him, and afraid of him ; and he felt their opposition far more 
deeply than the criticism of theologians. Yet with scarcely 
an exception, he never defended himself, or entered in any 
manner into controversy. By strong instinct he was a man of 
peace. He was also a man of justice. His correspondence 
touches but sparingly upon current events; but once and 
again, in connection with his early visit to the West Indies, 
and at the time of the American civil war, he broke forth in 
the strongest indignation against slavery, as a wrong against 
man. At the cost of a million of lives, he said, the world 
would be well rid of it. 

While some powers of Mr. Darwin’s mind were strength- 
ened by his studies, certain other powers were steadily re- 
pressed and diminished. In youth he had considerable enjoy- 
ment of music and art, and delight in poetry ; but later in life 
he bears testimony, with some regret, that the power to enjoy 
these pleasures has faded irrecoverably away. Illness may have 
been one cause of this, but the character and intensity of his 
studies doubtless had more to do with it. ‘‘ My mind,” he 
says, ‘‘ seems to have become a kind of machine for grinding 
general laws out of large collections of facts; but why this 
should have caused the atrophy of that part of the brain 
alone on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot conceive.” 
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“The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness,” he adds, 
“and may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more 
probably to the moral character, by enfeebling the emo- 
tional part of our nature.” There is no evidence, however, 
that his conscience, as the guide of his own life in practical 
relations, suffered in company with his zsthetic powers, or 
that the general tone of personal character declined in his 
later years. Yet no doubt this loss of the esthetic element 
from his mind had its moral significance and effect. He 
illustrated the truth of Shakespeare’s saying, 
** My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 

He was buried in his work upon nature, and neither im- 
agination nor spiritual energy rose far above it. 

Of distinctly religious life and character, there was not 
much to lose, for his mind seems from first to last to have 
been almost vacant of it. It is easy to see that the religious 
orthodoxy of his youth was externa] only, even more so than 
that of George Eliot. He supposed himself orthodox, but 
had never applied the powers of his mind to questions of re- 
ligion, or brought to the facts of religion any devotion of 
the heart. He always retained a nominal connection with 
the Church of England, lived on the friendliest terms with 
his parish minister, and took a living and active interest in 
_all parochial schemes for moral and social improvement. 
He did not attend church, and his children always remem- 
bered his presence at a christening with a curious interest, 
because he seemed so thoroughly out of place. He enter- 
tained no reverence for the Sabbath, but made the routine 
of labor and rest that corresponded to his physical condition 
the same for all the seven days. He constantly used the 
name of God in his letters, always in colloquial phrases, as 
“thank God,” ‘ heaven knows,” “I wish to God,” and the 
like; but his whole correspondence is empty of religious 
sentiment, desire, aspiration and associations. 
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Yet he did not regard himself as an atheist, or his 
views as necessarily atheistic. He was rather an agnostic, 
in his own estimation. It was inevitable that the think- 
ing of such a mind upon religion should be confined 
to the intellectual aspects of the subject. He some- 
times considered the bearing of his views upon the ques- 
tion of the existence of a God, and sometimes, in answer 
to inquiries, wrote on the subject, always with his character- 
istic honesty. It is very difficult, he thought, to conceive 
that the vast and wondrous universe, including man with all 
his powers, arose either by chance or by necessity; yet the 
movements that indicate design are so related to the laws 
that he has discovered of movement initiated within the uni- 
verse itself, as to render it doubtful whether they afford valid 
proof of design without and upon the universe ; furthermore, 
the immeasurable amount of suffering that exists, especially 
with the dark interpretation that is put upon it by the doc- 
trine of the struggle for existence and the survival of the fit- 
test, seems inconsistent with belief in a God omnipotent and 
good ; and beyond all, the question is unsettled in his mind 
whether the powers of man, whom he regards as developed 
from below, are to be trusted in thinking on subjects so vast 
and difficult, or in the sentiments that may be characteristic 
of the race. These were the main elements in Darwin’s 
thinking upon religion. His mind fluctuated between the 
early conviction that God and immortality must be realities, 
and the uncertainty, or doubt, that came later. He thought 
that in some moods he deserved to be called a theist; but 
such moods grew less frequent as he grew older. He did 
not feel himself capable of coming to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion on the whole matter, and so he left it habitually out of 
his thoughts, while he labored upon the work that was before 
him. He investigated the universe in detail, with the utmost 
diligence and loyalty to truth; but his mind was fully occu- 
pied in this -pursuit, and his religious sentiment, as he con- 
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fesses, was never much developed. Consequently, while he 
reached strong certainties of conviction in the lower realm, 
he reached none in the higher. Where he trusted the pow- 
ers of man, he came to conclusions; where he distrusted 
them, and found no help from above, he came to none. 

That he reached conclusions of great value to the science 
of the future, it is vain to deny, and impossible to doubt. He 
lived twenty-three years after the publication of his greatest 
book, and lived, as his biographer asserts, to see every emi- 
nent living naturalist assent to the principle of mutability in 
species which in that book he had first enunciated. It is a 
wonder that he witnessed so great a revolution within his 
lifetime; but it would have been something more than 
huinan if he had been altogether right in his conclusions, or 
had attained to completeness and finality in so vast a work. 
Even if any one man could have done that, he was not the 
man. His limitations forbadeit. He has labored, and other 
men will enter into his labors, who can do what he could 
not. His work was the eager and patient exploration of a 
great world of facts that no one had so observed before, and 
the drawing of the first generalizations from this new field.. 
The breadth and boldness of these generalizations will be- 
the wonder of students, through all time. But the first 
generalizations are not the last: nor was Darwin’s power of” 
generalization equal to his power of investigation—for one 
who would generalize aright must use that power of spiritual 
intuition which in Darwin was a waning faculty. Those that 
follow him will build upon the foundation that he has laid, 
and what manner of edifice will be reared upon it, it is not 
impossible to foresee. 

‘One of the greatest services rendered by my father to 
the study of natural history,” says his son, ‘is the revival 
of teleology.” Mr. Darwin himself entertained the same 
estimate of this element in his work, as did also his most 
thoughtful followers. That nothing exists in vain, that 
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every minutest part has its use, and exists because it has its 
use—this he considered that he had immovably established, 
and given to science asa postulate. The years that he spent 
in bending over plants and worms and insects, and in com- 
muning with breeders of birds and cattle, all contributed to 
the certainty of this conclusion, and helped toward enabling 
the science of the future to build upon the doctrine of uses 
as something fixed and sure. But here Darwin was shut in 
by his limitations. With gaze fastened upon the internal 
structure and method of the universe, and with no theistic 
outlook to give him a broader view, he saw the doctrine of 
uses as a matter of internal structure and method alone. He 
perceived that every part had its end and adaptation, which 
end and adaptation he thought he saw developed in the his- 
tory of the part itself; but he could not see a wider reign of 
adaptation and use comprehending the whole. He traced 
fitnesses, but had reached no evidence that satisfied him that 
they were designed from above themselves, or were proof of 
a general design in which all was included. The teleology 
that he established was like the teleology of the works of a 
clock, examined from behind by a man who does not know 
that the clock has a face. The parts work together, the 
adaptations are exquisite, the details are all governed by the 
law of use, but no general use appears, or any evidence that 
these uses were devised and directed by any mind that 
meant something by them all. 

Nevertheless, who believes that teleology will go as far 
as Darwin traced it, and go no further? Who can believe 
that the doctrine of uses will be found true and without ex- 
ception as a method within the universe, but have no place 
in the interpretation of the universe as a whole? that tele- 
ology is so broad a law as that ten thousand million ends 
can be traced in existing things, and no smallest thing shall 
be without its end, while yet no teleology can be traced in 
the sum of things, and the universe as a whole shall have no 
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‘ meaning and serve no end beyond its own immediate move- 
ments? It cannot long be believed that there is so much in 
the universe, without something being above it. If tele- 
ology is a method, it must also be a motive. Darwin’s 
work is prophetic of what lay beyond his field of vision. In 
his revival of teleology he built the first story of a temple. 
He built as high as he could go, but a higher story will 
surely be added. When unity and adaptation have been 
found so vitally inwrought to the universal life and method, 
it cannot be long before these qualities are viewed as the 
characteristics of an originating and guiding mind, which is 
in all and through all and. over all. 

Mr. Darwin was not the man to see this, for he had no 
distinct thought of theism, and the spiritual quality, never 
strong in him, was a fading element throughout his life. 
His nature was subdued to what it wrought in. The Duke 
of Argyll records a touching and significant passage from 
the last year of Mr. Darwin’s life. 

‘‘T said to Mr. Darwin, with reference to some of his own 
remarkable works on the ‘Fertilization of Orchids,’ and upon 
‘The Earthworms,’ and various other observations he made 
of the wonderful contrivances for certain purposes in nature— 
that it was impossible to look at these without seeing that 
they were the effect and expression of mind. I shall never 
forget Mr. Darwin’s answer. He looked at me very hard, 
and said, ‘ Well, that often comes over me with overwhelm- 
ing force; but at other times,’ and he shook his head 
vaguely, adding, ‘It seems to go away.’” But it will not 
always go away. Mr. Darwin himself has rendered that im- 
possible. He has opened to the knowledge of science a 
world from which the recognition of God cannot be per- 
manently excluded. 

It may be doubted whether a pronounced theist could 
have done the work of Darwin; whether it was not necessary 
to the discoveries he made that the question of origin should 
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remain for the time in abeyance; whether the limitation of 
human powers is not such that the different parts of the 
great question must first be explored separately. But in 
any case, the future will correct whatever errors he fell into, 
and alarms as to the final influence of his work are needless. 
The future will say that it was no mistake to bury him in 
Westminster Abbey, for though he was no theist, he was the 
unconscious forerunner and prophet of a higher theism, 
which in the end can be no other than a Christian theism. 


W. N. CLARKE. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Ill. 
THE SYMBOLISM OF SACRIFICE. 


THE most obvious function of a priesthood is that of sac- 
rifice. It was essential to the mediatorial function. Ac- 
cordingly, under all religions—Gentile, Jewish, Christian— 
wherever a priesthood has existed, the offering of sacrifice 
has been the specialty of the priestly office. Indeed, the 
very thing that seems to have suggested the appointment of 
a priest, in any case, was, that he might offer “ gifts and 
sacrifices,” 

What was the origin of sacrifice, whether it was instituted 
by divine command, or arose as a human invention to meet 
a universally felt want of the religious nature, history does 
not inform us, and the arguments on either side of this oft- 
disputed point amount to nothing more than hypothetical 
guesses, leaving us still out of reach of any demonstrable 
certainty. 

It is certain, however, that, in the order of time, sacrifice 
was before the priesthood. At the first, each individual for 
himself, built his altar of offering and sacrificed thereon: 
thus exercising the priestly office, unconscious yet of the 
need of a divinely appointed mediation, but fully conscious 
that he was so separated from his God that he had no right 
in his presence except as he brought a suitable oblation— 
that, in short, there could be no acceptable worship without 
sacrifice. This is, if I mistake not, the fundamental lesson 
of all religions—the general truth which all worshipers ex- 
pressed in the sacrificial symbol. 

In subsequent times, the father for his family, the patri- 
archal chief for his tribe or clan, and, finally, the leader of 
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Israel for the people, came to exercise the priestly function 
and offer sacrifices on their behalf. And thus, along the 
primitive ages we recognize a growing preparation for that 
more perfect dispensation inaugurated by the Exodus and 
the giving of the law. 

Such was the order of development along the only line 
concerning which we have authentic records. Doubtless 
divine interposition and superintendence exerted a modify- 
ing influence here, so that the course of development among 
other peoples must have been somewhat different. And yet, 
they must have reached in all cases quite similar results. 
But, however modified, sacrifice was the universally accepted 
symbol of ancient worship—the ever-present resource and 
instrument of a struggling faith. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, among peoples bereft of 
divine guidance, and left to the darkness of their own wis- 
dom and the uncertainties of their own understanding, the in- 
stitution of sacrifice was subject to growing perversions; 
so that, except in the most general view, its symbolic value 
as well as its real significance and efficacy were finally lost. 
And, it need not surprise us that, under the misleading in- 
fluence of evil, a meaning and a power were attributed to it 
quite the reverse of the original intention. 

Along the patriarchal history, also, there must have been 
much that was crude and irregular; so that the full and 
precise import of the symbol had not yet become clear. 
But, it is to be remembered, that, in those early times, every- 
thing else partook of the primitive crudeness and immatur- 
ity. Men were rude in manner and rude in speech. The 
time had not come for precise definitions and fully regulated 
institutions. 

If, therefore, we would rightly understand the sacrificial 
symbol, we must have recourse to divine appointments and 
divine interpretations. 

In the service of the ancient theocracy, everything is 
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definite and precise. Nothing is left to human device or ca- 
price. The limitations of divine prescription and prohibi- 
tion meet us at every point. It is obvious that, if we can 
free our minds from prejudice and misconception, that are 
so apt to distort our views of truth—if we can look at the 
record with honest simplicity and earnestness, suffering our- 
selves to be actually taught of God—if we can see in the 
record only what is actually there—just so much and no 
more; we have before us a rich mine of instruction in the 
sacrificial symbol, the utility of which did not become obso- 
lete and perish with the old theocracy, but comes over with 
modifying influence on Christian doctrine, and moulding 
power on Christian experience. 

In endeavoring to turn the ancient symbol to a Christian 
use, let-us notice some things that concern the sacrifices in 
general. In doing so, we observe that those things which 
would obviously arrest the attention even of the dullest, 
are precisely the things wherein the true value of a symbol 
consists. 

First of all, then, the sacrifices were gifts freely offered 
up to God. 

Whatever was so offered must first be the individual’s 
own—honestly 4is—by whatever relation possession could 
be predicated of it. A man could not give to God what was 
not his to give. It must be Azs possession, Ais flock, his 
herd, the fruit of Azs toil. The sacrifice must cost him some- 
thing. Even the godly patriarch who offers the archety- 
pal sacrifice on Mount Moriah, must not consult his paren- 
tal sensibilities. It must be, not any other human victim, 
but Azs own son, his only son. No option is accorded 
him. 

Devout men learned to be scrupulous on this point. 
Even the gifts of friendship were not considered suitable for 
this purpose. In other instances besides that of Israel's shep- 
herd king, a generous gift for such a purpose was refused, 
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because it was felt to be wrong for the worshiper to offer to 
the Lord that which cost him nothing. 

And, therefore, the very first impression which an Isra- 
elite received from the sacrifice, even before he offered it, 
was, that his religion was valuable to him. No Hebrew was 
so poor but he took stock in it. None were so rich but they 
made perpetual investments. By all the estimates of value 
which they knew, their religion was valuable. 

Moreover, no sooner did he begin to look for a suitable 
offering, than he was met by the great fundamental lesson 
of personal responsibility. God had dealings with him. He 
had transactions with God, which admitted of no delay, 
which he could not shift to other hands, to which he must 
give his personal attention. And thus were his personal 
interest and responsibility blended in the sacrificial service 
and united into one. 

As the sacrifice was a gift, it was essential that it should 
be freely given. No reluctant service could meet the de- 
mand. The Most High was no beggar waiting upon the 
driblets of his people’s charity. All the beasts of the forest 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills were already his. The 
gift was to accompany and aid the spontaneous outgoing of 
the worshiper’s soul. His was the principal benefit. A 
reluctant service could neither be acceptable to God nor 
beneficial to the worshiper. God loveth a cheerful giver. 
He can never be pleased with a compulsory, slavish service. 

The offering must be whole and unblemished. Of its 
kind it must be the best. As near as possible a symbol of 
perfection. 

Nothing immature or decrepit ; nothing polluted or dis- 
eased ; nothing maimed or marred or unsound in any part; 
could be offered to the Lord. The lamb must be perfectly 
sound and of spotless white—fit emblem of perfect inno- 
cence and purity. Whatever the material of the sacrifice, 
it must be of the very best. 
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How could the dullest fail to receive the suggestion that 
’ the God of Israel required of him perfection of character ; 
absolute purity and spiritual integrity. That without these 
things he could never be acceptable to him. And, with 
this suggestion, would also come that of his own want of 
these qualities—of his spiritual unsoundness and consequent 
imperfection in every respect. The very symbol that 
brought him nearest to the Holy One of Israel, thus 
reminded him of his utter unfitness to appear in his 
presence. 

This lesson was repeated in many ways, and the result- 
ing conviction enforced and intensified by the various indi- 
vidual sacrifices which he was accustomed to offer. For in- 
stance, there was the Peace-offering. It gave a mute but 
impressive testimony that there was hostility that needed to 
be done away; a controversy that must be adjusted ; an of- 
fence that needed to be removed. What reason could there 
be for a peace-offering if the worshiper was already at peace 
with his God? The Sin-offering and the Trespass-offering 
also reminded him, as often as they were repeated, of his 
sin and transgression and consequent condemnation; while 
the various ceremonial ablutions, in connection with the 
sacrifices, would not fail to remind him of an assumed defile- 
ment that must be hateful in the sight of him who is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 

Thus the conviction of sin, and the feeling of estrange- 
ment from God, in which all true religion must begin, were 
among the very first impressions that would rest with weight 
upon the mind of an earnest Hebrew, as he sought the Lord 
by sacrifice. Such impressions could not fail to awaken in 
his mind an earnest desire for forgiveness and reconciliation. 
It is, surely, no mere casual coincidence, that the very 
same spiritual preparation that fits one for the reception of 
the Gospel, was also the fitting preparation for the ancient 
sacrifices. First, a feeling of want must be begotten, and 
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then that want is supplied. ‘ They that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, shall be filled.” 

Only set a man thus to calling after God from the depths 
of felt want, and there will be developed thereby an apti- 
tude for receiving him. Under any dispensation, such an 
opening up of the soul to God will be met by God coming 
down upon the soul. And it matters little whether the me- 
dium of communion be an acted prayer in the shape of sac- 
rifice, or spoken words of prayer offered under higher light 
and maturer spiritual development. God will be sought 
unto; neither will he “‘ say to the seed of Jacob, seek ye me 
in vain.” 

Again, though the sacrifice was a gift, an oblation freely 
offered, it was nevertheless given in deference to God’s 
claims upon the worshiper, 

These claims were evermore paramount. Human own- 
ership could never be more than subordinate and relative. 
What have we that we did not receive? The man himself, 
and all his possessions, belonged to God before he could 
claim any rights of ownership for himself. Accordingly, 
along with the sacrificial service, the divine-claims were en- 
forced by positive appropriations on almost everything a 
Hebrew could possess. Thus was responsibility to God not 
only the highest, it was universal and perpetual, and there- 
fore inclusive of all other responsibilities. The silver and 
the gold; the corn and the wine; the implements of labor ; 
the products of toil; the increase of the flocks; and the 
fruits of the earth; as well as the objects of affection —fam- 
ily, kindred, friends—all were subject to the supereminent 
claim, and were actually laid under contribution to support 
the divine service. 

There could therefore be no such thing in Israel as a 
godless morality. The first relation to be adjusted was the 
divine relation. The obligations that grow out of human 
relations could never transcend those which grew out of the 
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divine: but must ever follow in subordination and depend- 
ence thereupon. The Hebrew morality was no scheme of 
earth-born utilities. It grew directly out of and followed the 
lead of the Hebrew faith. It bore the best and ripest fruitage 
when all human interests were brought into entire subordi- 
nation to the Holy One of Israel. The social and political 
utilities were best conserved, in the days when the divine 
claims were met by universal and scrupulous compliance. 

The felt need of forgiveness and reconciliation would be 
strengthened by scores in deficiency that could never be 
made up; while, yet, the lessons of dependence, and sub- 
mission, and faith, suggested by an availing sacrifice, at once 
afforded encouragement and prompted to the sacrificial 
service. 

Such was the eminently Gospel preparation with which an 
earnest Hebrew came to the highest symbol of a divinely 
appointed worship. I say an earnest Hebrew; for it was 
competent then, as it has been under the Christian dispen- 
sation, for men to go through the forms of godliness, who 
received upon their souls no impression of its spiritual power. 
There were, doubtless, those who mingled with the worship- 
ers as God’s people, who heard his word, while their heart 
went after their covetousness. Others, doubtless, went over 
from this godless indifference to the extreme of a high-toned 
ritualism ; and, consulting their own fancies, instead of wait- 
ing for, and resting in, the divine suggestions, used the 
ancient symbols as amulets, whose talismanic influence was 
to give a quasi security; an opus operatum, insuring the 
devotee against the divine displeasure. 

To an earnest spirit, in any age and under any dispen- 
sation, both a ceremonial indifferentism, and a ceremonious 
ritualism, would be utterly unsatisfactory; nay, absolutely 
disgusting. The vital necessity in the case is a medium of 
communion, by which he can approach unto God; by which 
God will draw nigh unto him. 
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Just here itis, that the sacrifice he is to offer, presents 
itself as the divinely appointed and divinely accepted 
service—the ready vehicle and sure support of his trembling 
faith. 

The assurance which the fact of it gives is of infinite 
value to him. It speaks, with an eloquence surpassing 
human speech, of divine mercy. God was, evidently, deal- 
ing with him—dealing with him in the rigorous forms of 
law ; and yet the sacrifice he was about to offer, though it- 
self hedged round with legal restrictions, was, obviously, a 
symbol of peace and reconciliation. It fulminated no male- 
dictions, it voiced no condemnations, it supplied no penal 
satisfactions for legal disabilities. The great truth that 
would be borne in upon the soul of the worshiper, with 
most powerful impression, and which, once apprehended, 
would become the all-absorbing and inspiring thought, 
would be, that this was God’s method of meeting him on 
conditions of peace—the divinely appointed method of com- 
munion with God, on terms of reconciliation. The sacri- 
fice was an ever-recurring token of divine Jove and mercy. 
Its speech was the sweet voice of invitation, wooing him to 
God. 

In keeping with this view was the fact, that it was dis- 
tinctly specified, over and over again, as if it were the prin- 
cipal thing, that in the offering of sacrifice there shall be 
made an atonement or reconciliation. The peace-offering 
of course could testify only of peace. And even the sin- 
offering, offered by the high priest on behalf of the people, 
once every year, bore no other testimony. Everything 
was purified with the blood of sacrifice, and full atonement 
made, and the day on which this anniversary took place 
came to be called, significantly, Zhe Great Day of ATONE- 
MENT. 

When the worshiper, thus wooed and won, saw the fire 
kindling upon the offering he had devoutly laid upon the 
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altar, how would holy fervors of love and gratitude be en- 
kindled in his soul; and, when he saw the smoke of it rising 
toward the heavens, how would he bow in adoring rever- 
ence, while his prayers and praises, wafted upward on wings 
of exultant faith,communed with the Holy One of Israel 
whose habitation was the Holy of Holies. 

It has now become sufficiently apparent, probably, that 
the outward service, of which the sacrifice was the principal 
figure, was the exponent of a spiritual religion: the sacrifice 
itself being the nucleating centre of a spiritual worship. 
And, though the worship and service were localized, and 
framed in consecrated forms, it was as true then as it has 
ever been since, that God is a spirit, and that he seeketh 
such to worship him, as worship him in spirit and in 
truth. 

Mindful of this, and avoiding the fatal error of trying to 
adjust our interpretation to a preconceived theory, let us en- 
quire for the true meaning of the ancient sacrifices. As 
symbols, what was their significance to the worshiper ? 
As types, what was their prophetic import to the race ? 

For this purpose our observation will be best directed 
where the sacrificial service appears in its maturest and best 
development. And this is, doubtless, in the annual service 
of the great day of atonement. 

On this day, ever recurring by divine appointment on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, all the people of Israel 
were to afflict their souls; that is, they were to keep it “as 
a Sabbath” specially devoted to the religious exercises of 
penitence and humiliation. This was the grand requisite 
on their part; the prime condition without which the sacri- 
fice could be of no avail. In this spirit, and with this intent, 
they had given the animals intended for the sacrifice into 
the custody of the High Priest. And, while they, without, 
were engaged in the spiritual exercises of self-abasement, 
confession, and prayer for forgiveness, he, within the taber- 
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nacle, was going through with a service that symbolized all 
that the deepest penitence could feel, all that the most ex- 
alted faith could dare to hope. 

Let us endeavor now to conceive this annual service. 
The great day of atonement we will suppose has dawned. 
The ordinary priests have left the tabernacle; for the 
sanctuary service of this day is for the High Priest alone. 
The people have already engaged in the appropriate medi- 
tations and devotions. A bullock for a sin-offering for the 
High Priest and his family, and two goats for a sin-offering 
for the people, stand before the altar. But, before either 
can be offered, the High Priest must lay aside his pontifical 
robes and official decorations, must wash his flesh in water, 
that no slightest taint of defilement may cling to him, and 
“He shall put on the holy linen coat, and he shall have the 
linen breeches upon his flesh, and shall be girded with the 
linen girdle, and with the linen mitre shall he be attired; 
these are holy garments ; therefore shall he wash his flesh in 
water, and so put them on.” 

Ages after,-it was said, ‘the fine linen is the righteous- 
ness of saints.” But this interpretation was not yet ready. 
The fullness of the time had not yet come. Nevertheless, 
these priestly garments were specially designated as holy 
garments, and both the ablution and the equipment could 
give but one suggestion, that of absolute purity; and thus 
bear a mute, but impressive testimony, to the divine holiness 
and that only the holy could rightfully appear in his pres- 
ence. And no less impressively was this testimony given, 
in the fact that the high priest must offer a sin-offering for 
himself, before he was permitted to offer on behalf of the 
people. 

He who was to mediate between the people and their 
God, must not carry his own condemnation and defilement 
into the divine presence. He who was not himself at one 
with his God, was in no condition to undertake an atone- 
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ment for others: and, therefore, he must offer first for his 
own sins, and then for the sins of the people. The mediator 
between God and man must himself be sinless. ‘‘ Holiness 
becometh thy house oh God forever.” 

Of the beasts that were chosen for the sacrifice, it will 
be observed they were chosen from among the domestic 
animals, and were therefore not only such as the people had 
rightfully held in ownership, but such as were most-closely 
identified with the life of the people. Doubtless this was 
essential to the perfection of the symbolism. Their life, 
which had beeen estranged and separated from God, by 
reason of sin, must somehow be brought into union and fel- 
lowship with him. The life of God, that had been repelled 
by human sinfulness, must be imparted and conveyed to the 
soul of man. Without this, the reconciliation was not com- 
plete, the atonement was not perfected. 

In the transfer and interchange of life between the 
people and their God, if we mistake not, lies the key to the 
true interpretation of the sacrificial symbol. The slaying of 
the animal very fittingly represented the giving up of life on 
the part of the people. A life that was unquestionably 
theirs in ownership, a life with which their own lives were 
supposed to be very closely identified, was given up to God. 
Even so, the case demanded that the soul—the spiritual life 
—of every Hebrew, should be given up to God in devoted 
faith, and renewed, entire, and earnest consecration. 

Thus it will be seen why a life was required for the sac- 
rific, and how the “ firstlings of the flock,” in earliest times, 
were so much more acceptable to God than “ the fruits of 
the earth.” The former would give symbolic expréssion to 
the highest spiritual ideas involved in sacrifice; the latter 
could not. 

It is to be observed that the slaying of the animals was 
attended by no unnecessary infliction of pain; by no act 
which, by any rational construction, could be interpreted as 
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a symbol of punishment. It was quickly and mercifully 
done. The killing of an animal was no uncommon act; it 
was done whenever occasion required ; and was considered, 
in such cases, altogether right in itself. The slaying of the 
sacrifice could not, therefore be regarded in the light of a 
penal infliction. Neither do we find, anywhere in connec- 
tion with the institution of sacrifice, the remotest intimation 
that it was intended to bear any such symbolic import. 
While it bore the name of a sin-offering, as offered by and 
for the people, in acknowledgement of their sinfulness, and 
offered in conjunction with their united confessions, the sin 
is never spoken of as inhering in the sacrifice, or as laid upon 
it. It is the very means by which is bridged over the awful 
chasm that separates the sinner from the sinless. And this 
is the position, and this the end of every sacrifice, in every 
dispensation throughout all time. 

The idea of holiness is kept in noticeable prominence, 
from first to last, throughout the sacrificial service. The 
High Priest must even be clad, as we have seen, in holy 
garments. The service itself is a holy service. Of the two 
goats that have been brought to the altar, only one is to be 
accepted as the sin-offering. Which of the two, is to be de- 
termined by lot. And it is a fact worthy of special notice, 
that it is the Lord’s lot that is to be slain. And, from the 
moment the divine lot falls upon the devoted beast, the record 
informs us, over and over again, with almost superabundant 
repetition, as if it were feared the pregnant truth might be 
forgotten. ‘It is most holy” “ It is most holy.” 

Here is, obviously, no symbol of still-inhering sin, and no 
symbol of penalty borne for transgression. Such an inter- 
pretation of sacrifice we concede was common in heathen, 
and even in rabinical lore, but it had no place in the inspired 
symbolism of the Hebrew theocracy. Here was a holy 
priesthood offering up holy sacrifices. We repeat, in regard 
to the sin-offering, what has been said before in regard to 
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sacrifice in general. It fulminated no maledictions, it 
voiced no condemnations, it supplied no penal satisfactions 
for legal disabilities. 

What became of the sins we shall see in the sequel. 
While nothing is made of the suffering of the animal, and its 
death is mentioned only as a necessary incident of the sacri- 
fice, not as holding a prominent place in the system of sym- 
bolism, everything is made to turn on the shedding of the 
blood and the use which is subsequently made of it. 

The slaying of the animal, as we have seen, represented 
the giving up of life; and the shedding of the blood would 
most impressively complete the symbol. 

The blood thus shed was not allowed to fall upon the 
ground and waste. It was carefully caught, as it fell, and 
was made the material of a new and most important progress 
in the work of atonement. ‘‘ According to the view of early 
antiquity, blood is the seat of the soul and of life.” This 
idea is incorporated in the Levitical law, Lev. 17:11; “ For 
the life of the flesh is in the blood: and I have given it to 
you upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls: 
for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.” 
The connection of ideas here is quite apparent. The life of 
the flesh is in the blood. The spirit of man is immediately 
connected with his life. The blood-of sacrifice, therefore, 
most appropriately represents the soul or spiritual life. 

The sacrifice has thus far brought out clearly, the holi- 
ness of God and the people’s need of cleansing from the de- 
filement of sin; their self-centered separation from God, and 
the need that their lives be renewedly given up to him a vol- 
untary offering; and, now, what is wanted is, that there 
should be made apparent a vital connection between them 
and the Holy One of Israel. 

The High Priest, therefore, now takes the blood of sacri- 
fice, the expressive symbol of spiritual life, and carries it 
within the vail. Along with this, he also takes the golden 
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censer, and fills it with live coals from the sacred fire, the 
perpetual token of the divine presence and spirit on the altar 
of burnt-offering, and, with a handful of incense beaten 
small, he enters the holy place. As he passes within the 
vail, he puts the incense on the fire in the censer of inter- 
cession, and while the smoke of incense is rising therefrom 
as a cloud before the divine presence—token of the ascend- 
ing supplications to the people—he dips his finger in the 
blood of sacrifice and sprinkles it upon the mercy seat. He 
also sprinkles the blood, in like manner, before the mercy- 
seat seven times; making thus an atonement for each day 
of the week—the completed cycle that stands representa- 
tively for the measure of all time. And thus is completed 
the work of atonement in the holy place. The life that 
had been given up in sacrifice by the people, has passed 
within the vail and touched the very place where divine 
holiness sits enthroned, and through prevailing mercy has 
found acceptance. With the manifest acceptance and ap- 
proval of Jehovah, thus visibly indicated, the High Priest 
now goes forth, still leaving the blood of sacrifice, to the 
altar of burnt offering; and, first wetting the horns of the 
altar with the blood, he sprinkles the altar with it seven 
times. And thus atonement is effectual upon the altar, as 
well as upon the mercy-seat; complete in the outer taber- 
nacle, as well as in the Holy of Holies. 

The life that the people had given in sacrifice has passed 
within the vail, and left its crimson stain upon the mercy- 
seat, where the very heart of the Holy One of Israel is 
glowing, in the perpetual flame of the shechina; and thence 
it has gone forth, to mark anew, with its ruddy symbol, the 
altar whereon was offered daily the morning and evening 
oblation. In short, life has gone from the people to God, 
and found acceptance; and life has come back from God, 
right into the very heart of their daily religious life. The 
vital connection of the people with Jehovah is complete. 
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Thus was annually prepared a way of life to him who dwell- 
eth between the cherubim. 

It was ages after, when the type had been succeeded by its 
antitype; when the ancient symbolism had given place to a 
living realism, when One Great High Priest in his unfailing 
atonement had entered the holy places made without hands, 
not with the blood of beasts, but with his own blood, shed 
once for all, tracing thus a way of holiness, a living way, for 
all peoples and for all times into the holiest of all; when the 
ancient hieroglyphic had been succeeded by a new and bet- 
ter scripture, written so plain that he may run that readeth 
it, that an apostle wrote to those whose faith appropriated 
the great atonement: ‘ Ye are dead, and your /ife is hid, 
with Christ, IN GOD. 

One thing yet remains. In all this symbolism, thus far, 
there is no disposition made of the sin of the people. The 
day of atonement, the atonement itself, and the sin-offering, 
by which atonement was made, all most forcibly reminded 
them of it. Indeed, it was one of the special requirements 
of the occasion that they should “afflict their souls” with 
the remembrance of it. What avails, then, their union with 
their God, if their sins remain? Are these to come over 
from the guilty past, to foul the new atonement with their 
old pollutions? Must they still confront them, as a hateful 
presence, hovering around their altars or rising up in spec- 
tral menance, in the smoke of incense? Are they brought 
into the presence of infinite holiness, only to be stung with 
deeper shame, and overwhelmed with still more ruinous con- 
demnations? God forbid. The Holy One of Israel will not 
leave imperfect the work he has begun. 

It will be remembered that the living-goat that was re- 
jected by the sacred lot, when the sin-offering was chosen, 
has been standing all this time before the altar. When the 
service with the blood of the sin-offering is completed, the 
High Priest, turning directly away from the symbol of life, 
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“lays both his hands upon the head of the live goat, and 
confesses over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, 
and all their transgressions in all sins, putting them upon 
the head of the goat; and sends him away, by a fit man, 
into the wilderness.” ‘‘ And,” the record continues ‘‘ the 
goat shall bear upon him all their iniguities unto a land not 
inhabited ; and he shall let go the goat in the wilderness.” 

And so, the sin of Israel is made the burden of a life, 
that has not been devoted to God; that has not in anywise 
been accepted by him; but, on the contrary, most signifi- 
cantly rejected ; and is thus taken away from the people, 
away from before the altar, away from the sanctuary, and, 
what is more, away from before the Lord of Hosts; and is 
borne away from the knowledge and remembrance of all, 
into “a land not inhabited,” “a land of forgetfulnes.” Both 
the sins and the life that had borne them, thenceforth, to be 
as if they had never been. What could this deportation of 
sins mean, but their entire remission, the total oblivion of 
the past life which has borne them, and the covering or hid- 
ing of them forever from the view. Inspired with just this 
meaning, one Hebrew prophet declares “ thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depths of the sea.” And another ex- 
claims, ‘ thou hast cast all my sins behind thy back.” And 
often did exultant faith repeat, with the voice of song, 
‘“‘ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered.” 

Having now had to do with sin, the High Priest must 
take off the linen garments, and wash his flesh in water, and 
put on other garments, before he proceeds with the sacri- 
ficial service. He now offers the fat of the sin-offering upon 
the altar of burnt-offering; while another person takes 
away the dead carcass of the goat of the sin-offering, and 
burns it without the camp; and he who performs this ser- 
vice, and he who led away the scape-goat into the wilder- 
ness, must wash their clothes, and bathe their flesh in water, 
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before they can come again into the camp of Israel. And 
thus have sin, and death, and all their pollutions, been put 
away from Israel. LIFE, only, remains—a life that is in 
manifest union and fellowship with the Most High, whose 
habitation is on the mercy-seat, and whose glory is between 
the cherubim. 

Such was the sacrifice of the sin-offering. Such was the 
process of the old atonement. The great end to be accom- 
plished was reconciliation. The High Priest was a medi- 
ator: the sacrifice was the mediation. 

A people represented as separated from God, are brought 
near. A people estranged from God, are united to him. 
Their pollutions are washed away. Their lives are linked 
to the life of God, by a vital connection; and their sins are 
remitted, to be remembered no more. These are the things 
symbolized, and thus was atonement made. Truly, this is 
an ante-natal redemption. It is the gospel, in miniature, 
published, in symbol, ages before the divine advent that 
finally ripened in the fullness of time. 

While the symbolism’ was thus complete, in itself, its. 
special appropriateness lay in its competency to educate the 
Hebrew faith to conceptions which it could not realize. Its. 
very perfectness consisted in its power to suggest, and evoke, 
spiritual wants which it could not supply. So that, without 
“that better thing” which has been prepared for us, the 
Hebrew faith could not be made perfect. 

The blood of bulls and of goats could never take away 
sins. It only symbolized life. It was not the life itself. 
The scape-goat could only represent the deportation of sins. 
The reality of the divine forgiveness was other and better 
than that. 

Perfect as a system of symbolism, and perfectly adapted 
to accomplish the object for which it was designed—the edu- 
cation of a race in a higher spiritual development, “a school- 
master to bring them unto Christ ’—it had in itself no sav- 
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ing power. It could not supply the wants of a single human 
soul. But, representing so perfectly what needed to be 
done, as appointed by Jehovah, it was a most significant 
type——an acted prophecy of that which should be. 

Now it hardly need be said, to one familiar with the 
epistle to the Hebrews, that Christ is the exact fulfillment of 
this prophecy; the real sin-offering for the world and for 
all time; the true and holy light that cast these ante-typal 
shadows backward, along the vista of the ancient ages. 

He is the Great High Priest; and he is the atoning sac- 
rifice. He came into the world the “ unspeakable gift” of 
God to men, and ke zs ours. He is, with all, from first to 
last, though dwelling in a world of sin, and “ made in the 
likeness of sinful flesh,” ‘‘ that holy thing,” needing no lus- 
tration for his own cleansing, but offering himself “ without 
spot unto God.” 

This life, that was God’s great gift to man, at the first, 
and that has been given up to God, on behalf of man, is a 
real spiritual life. A life that is identified in nature, at once 
with God and with man: thus becoming the spiritual medi- 
ation represented by that of old. He is the son of man, on 
the earth. He is.also the son of God inheaven. He is our 
perfect representative enthroned on the right hand of power. 
He is Immanuel—God with us. 

Moreover, this sacrifice needs no repetition like that of 
old, for in its progress it sweeps the mighty circuit of the 
ages—from eternity to eternity, from the “ excellent glory ” 
where Deity sits enthroned down through infinite depths of 
condescension till God was made flesh and dwelt among us 
and through continual self-sacrifice, through unceasing toil 
and pain and weariness, through a life of untold sorrow 
through thorough acquaintance with grief, while uncom- 
plainingly he poured out his soul unto death, through a 
death of unspeakable woe through consecration absolute and 
entire, through ever-ascending gradations of manifested ex- 
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cellence up to the glory which he had with the Father be- 
fore the world was. Passover and sin-offering complete in 
one—‘‘ the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” 
and with a name that is above every name, remaining for- 
ever ‘‘ The Lamb in the midst of the throne.” 

Here then is the true mediation of life. The atoning 
blood that cleanseth from all sin. Here is a way of life laid 
open a new and living way to the very heart of God. Along 
this channel the Life of God flows down into the heart of 
man, ‘‘ That we might be partakers of the divine nature.” 
And thus the reconciliation is complete in this vital restora- 
tion And thus is fulfilled the saying, ‘I will be to them a 
God and they shall be to me a people and their sins and 
their iniquities will I remember no more.” 


REv. S. W. CULVER, A.M. 
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IV. 
WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


IT is not an open question whether there is work for 
women to do in the church. The examples of their useful- 
ness furnished by Scripture, by history, and by our own ob- 
servation, as well as the consensus of opinion carried out in 
action in the Christian Church of all ages, leave here no 
room for doubt. Besides, women as well as men are re- 
deemed by the blood of the Lord Christ, and women un- 
doubtedly now constitute a numerical majority of his fol- 
lowers. It were folly to think that this great host of disciples 
has nothing to do in his service. 

Nor is it, we are sure, an open question whether women 
have a peculiar work in the church distinctively their own. 
This idea has, indeed, been ignored by some. Thus, when 
not long ago it was asked: “Is it right that a woman should 
be appointed superintendent of a Sunday-school ?” the flip- 
pant answer was given: ‘‘ Appoint the best man, whether it 
be a man or a woman.” It is sometimes assumed that 
whatever a woman can do, that she may and perhaps ought 
to do. But surely this comes of shallow thinking. Eve 
could and did eat the forbidden fruit, hoping to gain God- 
iike wisdom. We should ask, not ‘‘What can any person 
or class do?” but ‘What has God appointed ?” and so 
‘‘What can any person or class dest do?” The Bible has 
something to say on these matters. And then men and 
women differ obviously as to their endowment and adapta- 
tion for work. It were folly to disregard these considera- 
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tions. It is the common interest of all to know the right 
and do the best. It is doubtless a great evil for any Chris- 
tian to be inactive, but it is also a great evil for Christian 
activity to be misdirected. It is not enough to work. It is 
necessary that work should be done according to the will of 
God. 

The question of woman’s Christian work is a ¢2mely one. 
Some women are now engaging in new enterprises, attempt- 
ing great innovations, and undertaking kinds of work hith- 
erto supposed to be unsuitable for them. The great major- 
ity of Christian women look on with a sort of confused 
wonder, many inquiring whether it can be their duty to fol- 
low the lead of their sisters in various ‘‘new departures.” 
Christian men, and even Christian ministers, hardly know 
what to make of the present state of affairs. Some applaud 
whatever the women do; some, with grave misgivings, float 
with the current ; some disapprove of many things, but re- 
main silent ; here and there a voice is raised in protest. It 
is very desirable that the leaders of God’s people should be 
‘* masters of the situation,’ and with no doubtful voice teach 
the truth. It is very desirable that clear and correct ideas 
should generally prevail as to the distinctive nature and 
proper limitations of woman’s work for Christ and in ‘the 
church. And this for adouble reason. Legitimate activity 
ought not to be discouraged, but fostered; at the same 
time unwise and unscriptural methods ought to stand con- 
demned at the bar of Christian public opinion. The more 
important we hold woman’s proper work to be, the stronger 
will be our conviction that work on lines selected by human 
judgment and self-will, rather than on lines marked out by 
divine wisdom, must result in irreparable damage both to 
woman and to the cause of Christ. 

It is obvious, of course, that there is a ground of duty 
and responsibility common to all disciples of Christ. Both 
men and women.are required to lead a godly and prayerful 


‘ 
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life, to attend upon the means of grace, to contribute for 
the support and furtherance of the Gospel, to exercise 
charity towards the needy, to use personal influence in 
bringing sinners to Christ. Both properly engage in Sunday- 
school teaching and various other kinds of work. But as to 
a very large field of service, including the greater part of 
the organized work of the church, we are sure that no 
thoughtful student of the Bible and of human nature 
can doubt that there is a sphere of work appropriately 
belonging to man and a sphere of work appropriately 
belonging to woman. This is unquestionably true in the 
secular sphere; we believe it to be equally true in the spirit- 
ual sphere, and it is our object, if possible, to answer the 
inquiry: 

What is woman's distinctive work in the church, and 
what are its limitations ? 

We must seek the answer in the light to be derived from 
three sources: Ist. From the express teachings and the 
precedents to be found in the Bible; 2d. From the ideal of 
saintly womanhood given us in the Bible; 3d. From the 
nature and unperverted instincts of woman herself. 

Surely we need not argue for the validity and impera- 
tiveness of these authorities. What God has spoken 
Christians should obey; what he has planned they should 
seek to fulfill; what he has written upon the tablets of 
human nature they should respect and regard. Nor need 
we fear that conflicting responses will come from this three- 
fold oracle. He who gave us the precepts and examples of 
Scripture is the author of the bright ideals that shine on its 
pages, and he also inlaid his own plans in the constitution of 
human nature. His word and his work cannot but agree. 
And unquestionably evil results must follow if this three-fold 
teaching be disregarded. Permanent good cannot come 
from disobedience. Perversion of divine ideals must result 
in deformity and disaster. Disregard of natural instincts 


4 
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will be sure to produce abnormal and pernicious monstrosi- 
ties. It is high time for all Christians to turn to divine wis- 
dom for guidance. ‘‘ To the law and to the testimony. If 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there is 
no light in them.” ' 

I. As to the teachings of the Bible, whether by precept 
or precedent, some things are very clear. Foremost is this, 
that public and representative functions are always assigned 
to man. Under the Old Dispensation no woman was head 
of a patriarchal clan, ministered as priest at the altar, or 
ruled as theocratic monarch. A few women had the gift of 
prophecy, but all the great prophets and leaders of Israel 
were men. Even Deborah did not take the direction of 
affairs into her own hands, and went to the field with Barak 
under protest. There were many women among our 
Saviour’s followers whom he loved and blessed, but no one 
of them did he choose as apostle or send forth with the 
seventy. There were multitudes of godly women in the 
primitive church, but no one of them was called by the Holy 
Spirit to be evangelist, elder, or deacon. Perhaps there was 
a church office of deaconess, but if so it was undoubtedly for 
“woman’s work forwoman.” Here and there a woman had 
the gift of prophecy, but its exercise in the church was for- 
bidden, or (as some think) guarded by careful restrictions. 
These precedents are so uniform as to have the force of 
law, and with them agree the express teachings of 
Scripture. 

The apostle Paul, writing by inspiration to the Corin- 
, thians, says, ‘‘ Let your women keep silence in the churches, 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak. . . . Itisa 
shame for women to speak in the church.” (I. Cor. 14: 
34, 35.) Writing on church order and life to Timothy, who 
presided at Ephesus, the same apostle says, “Let the 
woman learn in silence [or quietness] with all subjection. 
But I permit not a woman to teach (2. ¢., publicly, as minis- 
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ter or leader), nor to have authority over man, but to be in 
silence [or quietness].” I. Tim. 2: 11, 12. 

We presume that no Baptist holding to apostolic in- 
spiration will put aside this mandate of the Holy Spirit with 
the irreverent and sneéring cavil that ‘Paul was an old 
bachelor.’”” Whatever Paul was as to domestic ties and re- 
lations, he speaks for his divine Lord and by his authority. 
It is continually said that these and similar precepts were 
only local and temporary, being simply adjusted to existing 
conditions of society, Oriental or otherwise. Nothing could 
be further from Paul’s own statement of the case. Evi- 
dently there were some among the Corinthians disposed, as 
many are now, to contest the point. To them he says: 
““. . . asinall churches of the saints . . . as also 
saith the law . . . What! came the word of God out 
from you? or came it unto you only? If any man think 
himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge 
that the things that I write unto you are the commandments 
of the Lord” [z. ¢., the Lord Jesus]. And he significantly 
adds, ‘“‘ But if any one is ignorant, let him be ignorant.’’ 
Willful and perverse ignorance does not alter the truth 
then or now. (See I. Cor. 14: 33-38.) Evidently these 
precepts are a part of Christ’s unchanging law for his 
church. To Timothy he assigns the following reasons: 
“ For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam was 
not beguiled; but the woman being beguiled, fell into 
transgression.” I. Tim. 2:13, 14. ‘‘ What grave argu- 
ments,” remarks the eminent commentator Ellicott, “ these 
few verses supply us with against some of:the unnatural 
and unscriptural theories of modern times.” It is not a 
question of expediency, in view of existing customs, either 
in Orient or Occident. It is a question of positive law and 
permanent fitness. Paul goes back to the fall, and back of 
that to the creation of the race. The original headship 
of man and the greater liability of woman to be de- 
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ceived are the grounds given by inspiration for these re- 
strictions.* 

We have no wish to press these teachings beyond their 
obvious meaning ; on the contrary, we would construe them 
as liberally as possible. We are inclined to think that 
they do not prohibit women from taking part in our purely 
social meetings in a womanly way. They certainly leave 
her free for the work of Sunday-school teaching, and for in- 
dividual or combined efforts for the welfare of the church 
not involving public and representative functions. They 
put not a straw in the way of womanly work for women, for 
children, for the suffering. But they do expressly and em- 
phatically forbid a woman to be a pastor or minister, or 
under any pretext or pretense to preach or make public ad- 
dresses from the pulpit. Female preachers, “lady evangel- 
ists,” female lecturers and orators, are abnormal in the 


church. All this, and all encouraging of it, are in plain dis- 
obedience to the commands of God. It is useless to argue 
that ‘‘ good is done.” No plea that good appears to be 
done can justify anything forbidden in the Bible. In the 
long run such irregularities will result only in evil. They 
lead the way to fanatacism and grave moral perils. If we 
remember rightly, the New Testament speaks distinctly of 


* The words of Paul (Gal. 3: 28), ‘* There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is no male and female, for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus,”’ often quoted by those who pay very little attention to his directions just 
given, refer to the equality of all believers as to their personal relation to God 
and possession of spiritual blessings through Jesus Christ. The explicit direc- 
tions to husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and servants, and 
as to the proper sphere of women contained in his writings show that nothing 
was farther from his thoughts than to ignore distinctions of sex, age, and rank 
in the churca so far as function, office, position, and conduct are concerned, 
The meaning of Paul, in Gal. 3 : 28, is so clear from the context that we almost 
ought to apologize for explaining it; but this is one of the passages which are 
torn from their place in the sacred writings and used in a sense and for pur- 
poses wholly foreign to the writer’s intention, which only shows how perversely 
ingenious a blind exegesis can be in the support of foregone conclusions which 
run counter to express Scripture teaching. 
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only one female public religious teacher in the primitive 
church, and that not only in condemnation, but in a way 
which illustrates the natural ultimate result of disobedience. 
This passage, Rev. 2 : 20-23, is well worthy of profound 
meditation. 

It is an alarming fact that the Biblical teachings on this 
subject are so widely disregarded. The public conscience is 
becoming perverted. Thus, for example, the newspapers 
inform us that on a comparatively recent Sunday “almost 
allthe pulpits” in a certain Southern city were ‘‘ occupied 
by the W. C. T. U. women.” Such things have often been 
done in other places and both pastors and churches have 
permitted, attended, approved and applauded. Is it not a 
fearful sign of the times that flagrant disobedience to ex- 
plicit divine commands should be thus openly committed 
by professed Christians, and that too (apparently) in the full 
belief that this disobedience is a good work for humanity 
and a service well- pleasing to God ? 

According to the teachings of the Holy Spirit, as we 
have seen, the work of woman in the church must be done 
“in quietness,” without usurping ‘authority over man,” 
and ‘in subjection,” 2.¢., in the subordination divinely 
appointed for woman. It must be done on such lines and 
in such ways as do not involve the assumption of rule, lead- 
ership, or public representative functions. Hence no woman 
can rightfully covet the ministry or aspire to any other of- 
fice of rule or general executive control in the church. 
These, as well as debate and discussion in church meetings, 
are forbidden to her. Nor, obviously, can it be proper that 
women should sit as delegates in ecclesiastical assemblies, 
such as associations, conventions, councils or by whatever 
other name they may be called. Representatives of the 
churches should in all cases be men. Let no one imagine 
that these restrictions are unfriendly to woman’s welfare or 
highest development, or complain that they are “behind the 
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age.” Welfare and highest development for any creature 
of God, in the nineteenth century or any other, are not to 
be found in ways of self-will, but in implicit obedience to 
the revealed will of the all-wise and infinitely good Creator 
whose plans, arrangements and precepts are, and must for- 
ever be, best for the general good and best for every obedi- 
ent soul. And if any “age” inits pride and self-sufficiency 
sets itself to nullify or reconstruct his commandments and 
plans, the farther ‘‘ behind” it we are, the better; and so 
much the safer shall we be when he arises to visit such im- 
pious presumption and rebellion with his righteous indig- 
nation. 

II. The Biblical ideal of saintly womanhood is incom- 
parably beautiful. Let us note three passages with which 
all other scriptural representations are in harmony. 

To Timothy, Paul writes (1 Tim. 2: 9, 10) ‘In like man- 
ner also that women, in becoming apparel, adorn themselves 
with modesty and sobriety ; not with braided hair or gold 
or pearls or costly raiment: but, which becomes women 
professing godliness, with good works.” Peter says (1 Pet. 
3: 1-6) ‘In like manner ye wives, being in subjection to 
your own husbands; that even if any obey not the word, 
they may without the word be won by the deportment of 
their wives, when they behold your chaste deportment, 
coupled with fear (z. e., reverence for the husband). Whose 
adorning let it not be the outward one of braiding the hair 
and of wearing golden ornaments or of putting on apparel; 
but the hidden man of the heart, in the imperishable ap- 
parel of the meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight of God 
is of great price. For so in the olden time the holy women 
also, who hoped in God, adotned themselves, being in sub- 
jection to their own husbands (as Sarah obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord, of whom ye became children) doing good 
and fearing no alarm.” And Paul writes to the Ephesians 
(Eph. 5:22-33—I quote only in part) ‘ Wives [submitting 
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yourselves] to your own husbands as to the Lord. Because 
the husband is the head of the wife, as also Christ is the 
head of the church. . . . But as the church is subjected 
to Christ, so also are the wives to their own husbands in 
everything. Husbands love your wives as also Christ loved 
the church and gave himself up for it. . . . So husbands 
ought to love their wives even as their own bodies. 

This mystery is great; but I am speaking of Christ and of 
the church. Nevertheless do ye also, severally, each so love 
his wife even as himself, and let the wife see that she rever- 
ence her husband.” * 

This does not sound like much of what we are accus- 
tomed to hear and read. It is at utter variance with much 
that passes, even among many Christians, for advanced 
thought and the progress of high civilization in regard to the 
status of woman. Indeed, we fear that some of our readers 
will involuntarily exclaim, ‘“‘ Antiquated notions!’ Never- ° 
theless, this is God’s own ideal of saintly womanhood, taken 
from the pages of the book we all profess to consider divinely 
inspired, and if we deem it antiquated, what can be said, 
except “So much the worse for us!” This is the woman 
that pleases God. Are we prepared to dispute the judg- 
ment and taste of the divine Artist? Not contemning all 
outward adornment,t such a woman is intent on something 
infinitely better. Not vain or bold, she is lovely, gentle, 
meek, modest, retiring—adorned with an inward and im- 
perishable beauty which the Maker of the stars deems worthy 
of his own approval and estimates as beyond all price. Not 
ambitious to transcend her own proper sphere, she takes 


* The quotations in this paragraph, with one or two slight changes, are 
taken from the Bible Union version. 

t That we represent the teaching of the Apostles as to personal adornment 
correctly is evident from the fact that their chosen exemplars, the ‘‘ holy 
women ” of old, did not refuse jewelry, etc. We have here not an arbitrary rule 
forbidding this or that, but a principle, viz.: that moral beauty is the great 
thing, to which all else should be subordinate. 
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gladly the place which God assigns her in a relation which 
shadows forth the ineffable union of Christ and his church. 
Not indolent or selfish, she is full of good works, done in a 
womanly way. Such a woman, how rich a treasure to her 
family and to the church! How precious in the remem- 
brance when he who formed her by his grace, according to 
his own ideal, has taken her to himself! Now contrast her 
with the woman we sometimes meet. She is a public char- 
acter; no modesty embarasses her in addressing large as- 
semblies; she scorns the idea of submission to her husband 
(if unhappily she has one) as the church submits to Christ; 
and of course she knows little and cares less about the pro- 
tecting love of the husband who would die for his beloved 
as Christ for the church. She wishes “a separate sphere,” 
“‘emancipation,” independence. She wishes to preach, to 
vote, to sit on juries, to be prominent in the public gaze. 
We know not what she does not wish, unless it be to per- 
form the duty of a wife and mother—perhaps to bear arms! 
Alas! if this is to be the coming type of womanhood, those 
of us who find a few gray hairs upon our heads may well 
thank God! But I count it aslander upon the sex to make 
this kind of woman its representative.* No better type of 
womanhood, in our judgment, can be found on the face of 
this broad earth than the average, home-loving, American, 
Christian woman. Her heart revolts against these per- 
versions of the divine ideal. Ifshe is ever led to take a few 
reluctant steps away from it, it is with pain and misgiving 


* Numbers of this sort of women are accustomed to congregate during the 
sessions of Congress and the State Legislatures, and time after time are gravely 
accorded ‘‘ hearings” before committees on ‘female suffrage” and kindred 
topics. When we consider that probably not one in twenty of American women 
would acknowledge these persons as their representatives, and that the great 
majority would repudiate their gratuitious championship with aversion and dis- 
gust, this action of our law makers would excite derision, if the insult to our 
wives and daughters invoived in it did not provoke just indignation. One can- 
not help wishing that the average legislator had a little more sense, spirit, and 
regard for true womanhood. 
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and because she is told that these are the steps of duty and 
progress. May Heaven bring to naught the projects and 
teachings of those who, in their self-will and blindness, are 
seeking to deface God’s ideal of saintly womanhood! May 
that fair ideal survive and remain, incarnate in living forms, 
to bless the world with its sweet, calm radiance, to the end 
of time! And as education has great molding power, may 
those features of our school systems which tend to eliminate 
modesty, by bringing girls upon the platform to declaim like 
boys, and in other similar ways, be speedily reformed out of 
existence ! 

The Scripture doctrine of the family is in point here, as 
it is indissolubly connected with the divine ideal of woman- 
hood and the proper relations of the two sexes. The Bible, 
in speaking of husband and wife, knows nothing of the idea 
of ‘two equal partners.” According to its representation 
the family is a little monarchy, with a queen and a king; but 
the queen is subordinate to the king. As we have seen, the 
man is ‘‘ the head of the wife as also Christ is the head of 
the church,” and the wife is commanded to “ obey” and to 
“reverence” her husband. Christianity has done every- 
thing for woman, and transforms the husband from a sensual 
and selfish tyrant into a loving protector and provider; but 
it does not teach the “‘ equality of the sexes.” It knows no 
such principle as that a woman may do anything which a 
man may do,' provided she can. It assigns to each a dis- 
tinctive sphere; man’s sphere includes public and repre- 
sentative functions—woman’s sphere does not. Hence the 
project of ‘‘ female suffrage” and the practice of female 
political activity are anti-Biblical. This whole movement is 
part of the infidel and anarchical outcome of the French 
Revolution. It now frequently masquerades in a Christian 
dress, but it is thoroughly anti-Christian. It is based upon 
the idea that each man and each woman is an equal and in- 
dependent unit of society, and that the family is not a mon- 
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archy, buta union of two co-equal partners. But now let 
us mark the logical result. Such a union can have no perma- 
nent existence, for there is in it no authority of final juris- 
diction. Differences cannot be decided on the majority 
principle, for there cannot be a majority of the number two. 
Hence irreconcilable differences must end—as they do in 
business relationships—in a dissolution of partnership. This 
means easy divorce, and the next step is “free love.” It is 
amusing to hear a certain class of women clamoring for 
“‘ equality ” and “suffrage” and at the same time for strict 
divorce laws and enforced moral purity. The two things 
are logically incompatible and in the end, “ all things follow 
their tendencies.” It is high time to re-assert divine teach- 
ing. God has constituted the husband and father the head 
of the family, lodged ultimate authority with him, and holds 
him responsible accordingly. He cannot clear himself by 
pleading that he is only one of two equal partners, or that 
he has left his wife to manage the family, or that he leaves 
his children to their own free-will. And here let us note 
that even when men and women are mis-mated and a woman 
finds herself united to a man inferior to herself, the remedy is 
not for her to usurp his place. Many a woman, so situated, 
has been a wise and beneficent guiding power “ behind the 
throne,” while scrupulously honoring her husband. If she 
assumes his garments, she only proclaims her misfortune to 
the world, and, dishonoring her husband, degrades herself. 
So God has made the husband and father the representative 
of the family in all public relations, and the family is the true 
unit of society. This is the Biblical idea, as it is the Saxon 
idea. Hence the project of “‘ female suffrage” with all that 
goes with it, is subversion of divine arrangements and ap- 
pointments, and so essentially atheistic. 

Christian work by women ought to be conducted in 
harmony with the divine ideal of saintly womanhood, and so 
that the ideal may be preserved intact, not marred or tar- 
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nished. Those who do womanly work for Christ and the 
church may perhaps, like 


‘©, , . the sweet wild flowers 
Hidden among the meadow- grasses ” 


fail of any great notice by the world; but God will approve 
and hearts will be blessed. 

It is impossible here to develop further this branch of 
the subject ; but it is full of seed-thoughts that will develop 
and apply themselves. 


III. The nature of woman, God-given, is the foundation 
on which, and in correspondence with which, saintly woman- 
hood is to be built up; though the latter transcends the 
former, as the works of redemption always transcend those of 
creation. And unperverted womanly instincts cannot be 
safely ignored, for they voice the Creator's will. They cor- 
respond with the distinctive characteristics which belong to 
woman as woman. Disregard of them must lead to confu- 
sion and direful evils. 

The two sexes differ not only in physical organization 
and function, but in mental endowment and aptitude. 

Woman’s physical constitution has its own peculiarities, 
including the sacred function of maternity. This fact alone 
incapacitates the normal woman—wife and mother—from 
uninterrupted and (so to speak) professional devotion to any 
work whatever outside of the home. Woman’s mental con- 
stitution, also, is her own. In general, she is inferior to 
man not only in physical strength, but in robust vigor of in- 
tellect, logical power, self-dependence, aggressive courage, 
and fitness for business, for rule and for conflict. In general, 
she is more richly endowed than man, not only with physical 
grace and beauty, but with tenderness of heart, power of in- 
tuition, the passive courage of patient endurance, aptitude 
for trustfulness and submission, and fitness for gentle minis- 
tries of love in the family and to the child, the suffering and 
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the sick. Exceptions only prove the rule. Each sex is 
endowed with instincts in harmony with its distinctive pecu- 
liarities. Woman’s instincts lead her to shrink from pub- 
licity, turmoil and insult, and to court retirement and quiet 
in her working. She naturally looks up to man for leader- 
ship and direction, and leans on his superior strength. Man 
often disappoints her; but her heart is then troubled and ill- 
content. These instincts have been rudely reviled as un- 
worthy and servile weakness. Her disposition to love the 
man of her choice with absolute devotion, to idealize him, to 
trust him with implicit confidence, to merge her very ex- 
istence in his, while in her own way exerting a very power- 
ful influence upon him—all this has been unhappily described © 
as liking ‘‘to make a mat of herself for him to walk over” 
and has been mercilessly ridiculed and held up to contempt 
as slavish and idiotic. Nothing could be more unphilosoph- 
ical, reprehensible or inhuman. We take it upon us to 
repel, in behalf of woman, the taunt and the reproach, and 
here to declare that these instincts are right and commend- 
able. Only in gross and unreasoning excess can they pos- 
sibly work serious harm. They are from God. They give 
to womanhood its charm; to human love its sweetness, 
They cannot be suppressed except at the cost of all that 
raises life above a mere struggle for animal existence, pelf 
and power or a chaotic experiment of the evolution of war- 
ring wills and godless theories; nor without despoiling life 
of the sentiment, the romance (if you will), the fragrance of 
home, without which it were scarce worth the having. Take 
these instincts away, make woman over according to the de- 
testible model of (so-called) ‘‘ Woman’s Rights,” and society 
would be transformed into a veritable Desert of Sahara. No 
flower of romance, no fruit of true love, no shadowy palm of 
home-happiness would flourish on that arid and accursed 
soil. 

Womanly instincts are strong. Only persistent mal- 
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training can suppress them; even in that case we believe 
that they are sure to assert themselves in the end. They 
will prove, we trust, too strong for the doctrinaires and 
fanatics who think their own ideal better than the divine 
ideal and are ceaselessly and zealously seeking to misdirect 
Christian women. 

In all our thoughts concerning woman’s work for Christ 
and in all our places for it, we must take into account these 
divinely given instincts, and go with them, not against them. 
Only so can we hope to develop saintly womanhood; and 
we must not forget that the development of saintly character, 
in man and in woman, and according to divine ideals, is the 
very highest mission of the church. 

Full applications of this principle, also, are impossible 
here; and they are unnecessary, for it is broad and self- 
applicatory. 

Having, thus far, dwelt chiefly on general principles and 
limitations we now turn to consider briefly some 


Practical Details of Woman's Work in the Church. 


That work, we think, may be comprehensively described 
under three heads. (1) Workin the Home, including influ- 
ence in Society. (2) Direct Local Church Work. (3) 
Special Missionary Work. 

We make no account here of female intrusion into poli- 
tics, either in seeking the suffrage, or by attendance at the 
polls to influence voters, or in attempts-to promote alleged 
‘‘ reforms ” by female oratory or other public demonstrations. 
For this is not woman’s work, because it is not womanly 
work ; and it is not church work, though it may be miscalled 
“‘Christian,” because it is wholly foreign to the spiritual 
sphere of the church's activity. 

(1). Woman’s highest mission is in the home as wife and 
mother. Here is a work which no one else can do and it is 
one vitally important—indeed indispensable—to the welfare 
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of the church and of the race. If she creates there an 
atmosphere of Christian love and purity; if she is a true 
helper to the Christian husband or a perpetual winning ex- 
ample to the unconverted; if she gently leads her children 
in the path of peace, teaching them to love God, to rever- 
ence their father and to follow all that is good, while seeking 
supremly to lead them to Christ ; if she orders her household 
duties with fidelity and success; if she exerts her benignant 
influence in the society in which she moves; if her power is 
not merely in what she says, but above all in what she Is 
and in her ministries of love; then this work will be the 
most fruitful possible to her for the cause of Christ and his 
church. She will have, of course, but limited time for out- 
side activities and in some cases she will be debarred from 
them almost entirely. That need not trouble her. She is 
in her own special sphere of duty. Her pure womanly 
character will shine like a star; her gracious and tender 
charities will ‘adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour.” 
This sphere of duty must not be neglected for any other, 
not even by the minister’s wife. No activity elsewhere 
can make up for neglect here. The same principle applies, 
in a greater or less degree, to other women in a family— 
sister, daughter, or any other. 

God has signally honored woman by putting so largely 
into her hands the very fountain-head of holy influence. 
There is enough here to satisfy her noblest ambition. What 
better could she ask? No one can be justly charged 
with undervaluing her work who rightly appreciates this 
part of it—a service without which all other efforts for 
the good of mankind would be shorn of half their power. 
Our estimate of it must not be judged by the space given 
to it in this article. The self-evident needs only to be 
stated. 

(2). The women of a church, as far as practicable, ought 
to do local church work, even as godly women were helpers 
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of Paul (Phil. 4: 2, 3) ;* and it is well that this work should 
be organized, As solicitors and collectors of money they 
have special skill. By ‘ Mite Societies” they have greatly 
aided the finances of many a church; they have saved some 
from ruin. This power might well be utilized to increase 
contributions to missions. Female prayer-meetings, mothers’ 
meetings, Dorcas societies, sewing schools, pastors’ aid 
societies for women’s work in the parish, missionary societies 
or circles are good, if organized and conducted on right 
principles. 

Believing as we do most thoroughly in the Autonomy of 
the Local Church—its sufficiency to govern itself, direct its 
own energies and fulfill its own mission—we deprecate the 
growing custom of having within it various “societies ” 
which owe allegiance to organizations outside of it. They 
will be inspired and guided, as to aims and methods, not by 
the church or its pastor but by some power—some irrespon- 
sible power—outside of the local church; perhaps by some 
organization made up of various denominations.t Whatever 


* The bearing of this text lies in the statement that Euodias and Syntyche 
‘labored with | Paul] in the gospel,” é. ¢., in the sphere of the gospel, of course 
in womanly ways; and that they, and others, both male and female, were 
Paul’s ‘‘ fellow-workers whose names are in the book of life.” Christian work 
is broad. A pastor needs all sorts of help ; those who render it, each in hisowm 
place, and all taken together in a vast variety of ways, will share the rich reward. 
‘* Help those women” has no bearing on this subject; it means help them to be 
reconciled, for they were at variance; and to quote it, as for woman’s work, is 
ridiculous and not complimentary. 


t One fatal objection, in our opinion, to ‘‘ Societies of Christian Endeavor ’” 
in Baptist churches, lies in the fact that their rules, aims, methods, policy, etc., 
are prescribed by an outside power, in which all ‘‘ evangelical ”’ denominations. 
are supposed to be represented; and that they are integral portions of mixed 
unions of such societies. How can we expect our young people to come up 
staunch and loyal Bible Christians, if we deliver them over to a control and in- 
fluence which, however well-meaning, is predominantly non-Baptist and of 
necessity ignores vital truths which are parts of the ‘faith delivered once for 
all to the saints?” That control and influence we ought to exercise ourselves ; 
no pastor, church, or denomination can afford to surrender it to others. Our 
young people are our hope and without them we have no future. 
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forms of organization are adopted, for whatever purpose, we 
are certain that they ought to be simply instrumentalities for 
a certain part of the church work, portions of its own local 
machinery, guided by the pastor, and reporting their work, 
formally or otherwise, to the church. They should not be 
auxiliaries to something outside of the church. Then let the 
churches of each association confer, in their annual meetings, 
concerning their entire work, including Sunday school work, 
young people’s work, woman’s work and every other kind of 
work. And so, on a larger scale, in State Conventions and 
General Conventions or National Societies. A Baptist church 
cut up into sections, each of which belongs less to it than to 
some outside special convention, union or society, is an 
anomaly ; we are prepared to say almost a monstrosity. The 
church was established by Christ and endowed by his Spirit 
to'do his work and its local agencies should be adjusted ac- 
cording to this idea. The custom which we now deprecate 
ignores inevitably, to a great extent, the church and tends to 
its being undervalued and undeveloped. Energies which 
should build it up are left to flow in chance channels. We 
abdicate our own royalty. 

We believe—and we speak from experience—that the 
very best plan for woman’s work in the local church is 
to organize as many of the female members of the church as 
possible into what might be called a “ Pastor’s Aid and Mis- 
sionary Society of the Church,” with or without the 
prefix of ‘“ Ladies’” or “ Woman’s.” Its rules should be 
few and simple; should be approved by the pastor; and 
should be changed only with his consent. Such a union for 
woman’s work would have several departments directed by 
committees. It would maintain female prayer-meetings 
and missionary meetings, or combine both with business in 
a monthly meeting. Number of workers and circumstances 
would determine such details. Through its committees it 
would look after the sick and strangers; gather children 
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into the Sunday school, and, if necessary, clothe them; help 
the needy; look after poor, ignorant, wandering, or im- 
perilled female members of the church—especially the 
young—not as a part of church discipline, but in aid of 
it; indeed in prevention of it, and after the manner of 
private motherly or sisterly love and counsel, it would 
raise special contributions for ‘‘woman’s work for woman”’ 
in foreign and home fields; indeed, the ways of womanly 
Christian usefulness open to it would be almost innumerable. 
It should exist and act avowedly in aid of the pastor and 
his work ; should be in constant communication and con- 
sultation with him ; he should be present at a part of inany 
of its meetings—enough for help and oversight, not enough 
to prevent or impede free action; the organization should 
be in harmony with him and guided by his advice. (It is 
taken for granted that the pastor is in some measure fit for 
his place, truly teaches and obeys the Bible, and is willing 
to lead and set the whole church at work. Every form of 
church work should be guided by such a pastor, and be 
auxiliary to his work—rather should be part of the one 
work over which he presides.) 

It would be better, probably, to retain the old-fashioned 
‘Mite Society ” to aid, not for current expenses, unless in 
an emergency, but for special needs and improvements. 
But, as to all else, we believe that the plan for woman's or- 
ganized work in the Church, just now briefly sketched, is 
the best yet suggested, simple, feasible, and full of promise. 

In this connection an important inquiry arises. At the 
North, separate and very complex organizations exist for 
woman’s home and foreign missionary work, with innumer- 
able meetings, and “‘ wheels within wheels ;” new forms of 
such organization are springing up for education, the Bible 
work, etc.; this kind of organization is at least talked about 
at the South. No doubt great good has been done in con- 
nection with these plans, but to say nothing of the autonomy 
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of the local church, we are constrained to ask: Is this the 
best way? Is it necessary? Is it economical of time, toil, 
and expense? Why should not every church have such an 
organization for woman’s work, as we have outlined, as an 
integral part of its own agencies? Why should not such 
Pastor’s Aid and Missionary Societies raise special contribu- 
tions for woman’s missionary work, and send them, through 
the treasurer of the church, direct to the Boards of Home 
and Foreign Missions, just as other designated contributions 
are sent? Why should not the Boards appoint advisory 
committees of Christian women, and avail themselves of 
their counsel and assistance, as to the specialty of ‘‘ woman’s. 
work for women” and children? Certainly it would sim- 
plify matters very much. These suggestions will not find 
favor now, at least where different plans are in operation ; 
but it may be otherwise by and by. The truth is that our 
machinervy—we refer now to the whole of our denomina- 
tional work, to say nothing of “ union” work—is already 
complex and cumbrous beyond all reason, and is growing 
more so continually. There is no end of societies, unions, 
conventions, circles, boards, committees, anniversaries, 
quarterly and monthly meetings, special days and appeals, 
and what not. This machinery is too expensive as to time 
and money, and threatens ultimately to diminish rather than 
increase our benevolence. It will sooner or later break 
down by its own intolerable weight, and that will inevi- 
dently compel a general simplification of methods. 

Christian service, in such work within the local church 
as we have spoken of, will qualify women to do other work 
not distinctively Christian, such as that of school teachers, 
nurses, etc., in a Christian spirit. Above all, it will develop 
a beautiful Christian character, the great end of church life, 
so far as its own members are concerned. 

(3). Christian women, not bound by family ties and 
duties, may do good service as Bible readers, female mis- 
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sionaries and missionary teachers, in parish work, where 
there is need of it, but more especially among the poor and 
neglected in great cities; among the freedpeople, among 
the Indians, and among the heathen. Of course, theirs 
should be womanly work, without anything like assuming 
or aping ministerial functions. 

So far as we know, our missionary sisters on the foreign 
field have uniformly acted on this principle. Even when 
they have been left alone in charge of stations, through our 
fault, and native preachers and Christians have been com- 
pelled to look to them for direction and counsel, they have 
met the demands of this exceedingly abnormal state of 
things in a right womanly way, and have been careful to 
make no wrong impressions upon the native mind as to 
woman’s proper work. All honor to them! If we might 
suggest anything, it would be: First. That the wives of for- 
eign missionaries ought not to be reguired to do special 
missionary work, and that they ought not to be permitted 
to do more of such work than is compatible with their home 
duties and with the preservation of their health, unless in 
some great and transient emergency. God does not de- 
mand suicide as sacrifice from these devoted women, nor 
should we encourage such a waste of precious lives and 
forces. Second. Discriminating care should be used in 
sending out unmarried women to the foreign field. The 
main reliance must be placed, as in the case of men, upon 
a native force. Women of sound health, who feel that this is 
their life mission, and have ability not only to teach but to 
train native women as teachers, or for ‘‘ woman’s work for 
woman,” these should find generous encouragement. There 
may be danger in sending out a large number indiscrimi- 
nately. It is not, probably, wise to make the impression that 
large numbers of our young women are called to labor as 
unmarried missionaries in Asia or Africa. 

These suggestions apply largely to woman’s special 
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work in the new States and Territories, and among the 
freedmen and the Indians, except perhaps as to those who are 
simply school teachers. Of these, and it may be of special 
female missionaries, it seems probable that a larger number 
are needed than could wisely be sent beyond the seas. 

Our missionary sisters at the South, among the freed- 
people, like some of those on the foreign field, are often 
confronted with ignorant ministers and churches needing 
instruction, and men are lacking for the work, thus some- 
times requiring from them more than ought to be laid upon 
them. But they will remember, we trust, that if in such 
emergencies they should openly take the position of public 
teachers, they will not only be setting a wrong example, but 
the result may be unexpected. The minds with whom they 
have to deal are highly impressible and imitative, and will 
be sure to copy a faulty example in an exaggerated form. 
In such circumstances we might look for a burlesque in eb- 
ony of man’s work undertaken by women, shocking and 
ridiculous. And the young freedwomen ought not to be en- 
couraged or permitted by their teachers to engage in politi- 
cal work, or anything approaching it, not even in the sup- 
posed interest of “moral reform.” This is of the utmost 
importance. What every race imperatively needs is saintly 
womanhood, not female politicians and orators. 

May Heaven’s richest benediction rest upon every self- 
sacrificing woman who is striving to do missionary work for 
woman at home or abroad! May all such be kept from 
mistakes, richly blessed and comforted in every hour of 
darkness and discouragement! Evil would be the day when 
such service should be discouraged or intermitted. But es- 
pecially in a time of restless activity like the present, when 
rash experiments seem attractive to many and ancient re- 
straints are but lightly regarded, we should remember that 
no work, though inspired by pure motives, can result in 
pure good, unless it is done in strict accordance with the 
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will and word of God. Nor let us forget that there is seri- 
ous danger, both in the sphere of woman’s special work and 
in every other sphere of work, that self-will and error may 
creep in and finally transform the zealous worker into an 
artificer of evil. History is full of warnings; ali down the 
ages, the shores of time are lined with such wrecks of noble 
endeavor. From such temptations and every other device 
of Satan, may the good Lord deliver his people, teaching 
us to serve him acceptably and with Godly fear. 

In the views of woman’s work in the church, thus briefly 
expressed, we feel well assured that we are speaking, not 
only in accord with the teachings of Scripture and of nature, 
but also with the instincts and wishes of the great mass of 
Christian women. We know that we are speaking for the 
women whom we love best, and for those who, organized on the 
plan herein commended, are helpers to their pastor in every 


good work. And there arise before us, out of the misty 
past, faces of saintly loveliness to be seen no more in this 
life ; faces of those that we 


** Have loved and lost awhile,”’ 


and we know that we are speaking for them. We know 
that we are speaking in harmony with the Baptist traditions 
and sentiments of the heroic past. Let, then, whoever may, 
dissent or denounce ; we are content with such high author- 
ity and such precious approval. We are glad, here, to hold 
up the ideal of Christian womanhood which shines on the 
inspired page. We are glad to call on our sisters to bestir 
themselves to work for Christ on lines in harmony with that 
ideal. Of them, each, may it be said: 


Blessing she is; God made her so; 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That ought were easier than to bless. 


JAMES W. WILLMARTH. 
Philadelphia. 
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V. 


GOD THE SON IN- THE MORAL GOVERNMENT 
OF MANKIND. 


IN this article God is contemplated as he stands related 
to us, as moral and religious beings, in his method of 
teaching us true righteousness. To reason on his absolute 
and essential being, apart from this relation to us, does not 
come within the scope of the essay. Theattempt is to show, 
by an appeal to the nature of true obedience, that the dis- 
tinction of Father and Son, in the infinite source of obliga- 
tion with whom obedience has to do, is one that has its vital 
adaptation to our moral character. Living relation to a 
divine sonship is the necessary condition of a complete 
ethical development. Even where the human intellect fails 
to satisfy itself of the doctrine of distinctions in the God- 
head, the eternal Son must stand related to character, at 
least as a category of obedience or sphere of conduct, if 
humanity is to receive, under divine tutelage, a complete 
spiritual education. 

The effect of God’s moral training can best be observed 
in those, called regenerate, who welcome that training. 
Their surrender to and rapport with the will of God is called 
in Scripture the renewal of their nature by his Spirit; as a 
state of allegiance it is called by Christ the kingdom of God. 
In these persons, if anywhere in the world, there is an im- 
mediate contact with God as the Master of the conscience 
the manifestations of the regenerate life, or life of the 
Spirit, are but the more clarified aspect of the working of 
the divine Spirit in all the world. It is here that God works 
most unhindered, and therefore here that the principle of his 
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working is most clearly seen. Yet the effect of that work- 
ing is observed not only in the regenerate individual, but in 
the ethical standards of Christian society in general. The 
analysis of the facts of regenerate individual nature becomes 
the key to the philosophy of history. 

If God comes into spiritual relation with the human soul 
we may infer from the effect of that relation something as to 
the nature of God. We may reason from ourselves to God, 
as it were, inversely. It is not simply by expanding to in- 
finite dimensions those qualities which we recognize as good 
in men that we form an idea of the divine nature. It is 
rather by expanding the ideal man, and then inverting the 
type of character thus formed. God is something different 
from an infinitely magnified man. He is supreme, and 
man is subject to him. While man’s highest love faces up- 
ward towards his Maker, the attitude of God’s perfect love, 
so far as it comes into relation to us, is downward towards 


his creatures. While God-ward man finds his highest good 
in adoration and trust, man-ward God manifests himself 
most gloriously in benevolence. While the ultimate triumph 
of human character in its relation to God is surrender of 


will, the glory of the Supreme is assertion of will. The two 
types of character are therefore not alike, but correlative ; 
they are not the same, but they answer to each other. 
Granting, then, an actual contact, an actual inspiration of 
man by God, we may learn God mediately from the facts of 
human character that respond to him, as we learn the na- 
ture of a planet mediately from the study of its spectrum. 
But it is, as it were, a reversed impression of God that 
stamps itself on the clay of human nature. We learn him 
from that in us which fits into him as the lower half, to which 
he is the corresponding upper. The plastic spirituality of 
man becomes the medium for observing the nature of him 
who exerts upon it the ethical pressure of his will. 

If, then, sonship is an essential distinction in the God- 
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head, we may perhaps discover signs of it in the correlative 
facts of human character. 

The converse of this method of discovering the divine 
sonship has been proposed. The late Thomas Erskine 
argued that because God is the living fountain of goodness, 
because all goodness is in him, and there is no goodness 
that is not in him, therefore he must contain in his nature 
the goodness of trust as well as the goodness of trustworthi- 
ness; of receiving as well as of giving; of obeying rightly 
as well as of ruling rightly. These filial or upward-looking 
typesof goodness in God he would designate as the divine son- 
ship. But to the objection that this is to make God after our 
own image, and then reason on our own creation, he could 
only return the rather unsatisfactory answer that “the only 
goodness and the only intelligence that we can conceive of 
are human goodness and intelligence, and we are obliged 
just to expand these into infinity when we would form to 
ourselves an idea of God.” But the conception of God thus 
formed must ever lack that attribute of sovereignty which 
distinguishes him from his creatures. If we allow only that 
to be good in God which is good in men, we are staggered 
at once by just those acts of God which he has done and 
will do in the exercise of his sovereignty. We find no room 
for retribution in our scheme of goodness. The wrongs 
which the best and strongest manhood contents itself to en- 
dure and to reserve for retribution to some higher tribunal 
must somewhere meet. their righteous award. While the 
Judge of all the earth must do right, according to our con- 
ceptions of right, if we are to find rest in him, yet first of 
all the Judge of all the earth must judge, and that is an ex- 
ercise of holiness which does not belong to individual man. 
The act of private vengeance is forbidden, not because 
God is the pattern of the forbearance which he requires, 
but because he will do the just vengeance from which 
man, except as the constituted representative of God, is 
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to abstain. ‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” 

The divine character is therefore not simply in one ele- 
ment, but in its whole attitude, the converse of ours rather 
than the same. All the attributes of God exist in this as- 
pect of sovereignty. His holiness is a holiness that mani- 
fests itself, not by conformity to a law above it, but by just 
dealing with beings below it. His love, so marvellously 
shown, is the love of a sovereign Creator to his creatures 
who have no reciprocal claim. Wecannot, therefore, form an 
idea of God by means of any direct analogy with dependent 
beings. But taking those qualities in humanity which are pro- 
duced by the impact of God’s spirit and reasoning conversely, 
we may stil] see the divine sonship as necessary to the com- 
pletest human development. The human converse of the 
infinite Fatherhood is sonship, or what Paul calls the spirit 
of adoption. The converse in us of sonship in the divine 
nature is what we may without irreverence call friendship 
or identity of interest. Instead, therefore, of saying with 
Erskine that God, as the fountain of goodness, is, in his 
eternal sonship, the prototype of the filial virtues, we may 
rather say that God, as the father of our spirits, inspires the 
filial virtues; while there must be supposed a divine son- 
ship—something that, as it stands related to us, is brotherly 
rather than paternal—to inspire those virtues, equally 
essential to the complete human character, which can 
flourish in their strength only when the pressure of conscious 
obligation is removed. 

Consider the two types of excellence which must be 
progressively emerging to view in every character that is 
symmetrically forming itself under divine influence. The 
first is the religious type. This is the habit of soul that 
perpetually looks up and acknowledges the unlimited con- 
trol of a higher will. Its morality is the morality of sub- 
mission. The perfection of its intelligence is in hearing and 
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apprehending the will of God; the perfection of its ethical 
attainment is in unsparing subservience to that will. Dis- 
trusting its own judgment, it dares only to await the voice 
from the mount for convictions of duty and assurances of 
triumph. The greatest possible ignoring of human interests 
in the all-prevailing supremacy of the divine is its concep- 
tion of the final consummation. In its normal development 
the character whose growth is along this line, though begin- 
ning in fear and penitence, as it approaches the God whose 
first outer contact is absolute sovereignty, ends in filial love 
as it finds his closer, fatherly embrace ; though predisposed 
to fanaticism and bigotry, finds liberty and rest in willing, 
self-denying obedience. But its relations to right are all 
relations to imperative right ; its incentives to good all come 
down from above. Such a type and ideal produces sub- 
missiveness, but not the vigor of self-impelled purpose; 
filial trust, but not manly strength; zeal. for the exaltation 
of the divine, but not devotion to the elevation’ of the 
human. When not counter-poised by some wholesome 
check, it goes on from legitimate trust to quietism, self- 
immolation and fatalism. Its germ is reverential fear; its 
perfection is the spirit of adoption; its abuse is Islam, or 
fanatical surrender to the power of God. 

But another type of excellence is equally necessary to 
a complete moral character—the humanitarian type. This 
is that form of goodness which acts, as it were, of itself. It 
derives its incentives not consciously from above, but from 
within. It is guided on its path not by the voice that speaks 
to its blind faith, but by the vision of its own perfect attain- 
ment. It waits for no word of command; it goes through 
no preliminary process of bringing the will into subjection. 
Spontaneously it accepts and advocates the true and the 
good, and yet these, not as imperatively above it, but as the 
jealously asserted purpose of the soul. It depends on its 
own experienced judgment to determine the right course; 
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it finds its springs of action in the circumstances of need or 
prospective advantage with which it is confronted. Its 
morality is not that of a servant, or of a son in his minority, 
but that of a matured and independent man. The perfect 
consummation of such a type of character is not complete 
submission, but the greatest strength of self-assertion. The 
guaranty of its right development, it is true, is that its will . 
should be the same as that of God; but the condition of its 
worthiness and strength is that its will should be consciously 
its own. It adopts the purpose of God as one would do who 
should stand on a footing of equality ; the feeling of obliga- 
tion is removed in order that independence of purpose may 
have the freedom to assert itself. 

Such a form of goodness starts with utility. It is the 
exclusive contemplation and admiration of this type of ex- 
cellence that makes possible the utilitarian philosophy. Its 
road to morality is through human rights. It arrives at 
fellowship with God’s will by adopting that will as good and 
in a line with its purposes. Divorced from that will it be- 
comes mere Eudaemonism. Rightly developing, it pro- 
gresses from simple self-conservation through the love of 
justice to universal benevolence. Abused, it becomes the 
fanatical and impious religion of humanity. 

Here then are two centers of formation for human char- 
acter, authority and utility. Here are two types of excel- 
lence, the one crystallizing around the sense of obligation, 
and the other around the perception of adaptation to an end. 
Here is a morality that is permeated by the conviction / 
ought ; and another that is determined by the free J wil. 
Both of these seem necessary to human completeness, not 
only as complements but as checks to each other. Religious 
impulse is necessary to all replacing of human excellence by 
divine; humanitarian enthusiam to all development of the 
human itself. Without the first there can be no self-renun- 
ciation ; without the second, no self to renounce. Religion 
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is prevented from running into spiritual despotism by the 
acknowledgment of human rights and dignity ; and human- 
itarianism is kept from anarchy by a due sense of the abso- 
lute rule of God. These two tendencies are the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces by which spiritual humanity, without 
gravitating into God and ceasing to be a separate entity on 
the one hand,.or flying off into outer darkness and chaos on 
the other, is kept in orderly and obedient revelation about 
its infinite centre of life. 

Now since man’s ethical life is his coming to God—his 
standing before transcendent authority—we -may expect a 
manifestation of God corresponding to, and standing over 
against, each of these types of human excellence. Con- 
sider then, for a moment, what idea we are to attach to the 
word Father as designating a distinction or person in the 
Trinity. Is the term Father used because God is the infin- 
ite Creator and Source of Life? Undoubtedly this term, thus 
employed, expresses his relation to us as derived and de- 
pendent beings, but it does not properly express his relation 
to the eternal Son; or at least if it does it only distinguishes 
the two hypostases as Creator and created, which is indeed 
too great a distinction. Is God called Father because of the 
tenderness of his paternal care? This is indeed the aspect 
of his character most fitted to draw out all our responsive 
love, especially when we consider the wealth of compassion 
and self-impartation which he pours out for our redemption. 
But the name with only this content, again, while it differ- 
ences the Christian God from the unfeeling or hostile gods 
of the heathen—while it makes God kinder than a mere law- 
giver and judge—nevertheless cannot distinguish the Father 
from the Son, or if so, only to the disadvantage of the latter. 
This exclusive conception of the Father, indeed, seems prac- 
tically to hide the Son; for those who are most enthusiastic 
in putting it forward are precisely those sects that deny a 
sonship in God’s nature. Any conception of the divine 
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fatherhood which only includes degree of love is faulty in 
this regard, for we cannot suppose the Son to come into any 
less loving and forgiving relation with us. But there is one 
idea in the word Father more completely distinguishing and 
essential than either of these. It is that which has reference 
to the nature of his authority, the way in which he comes 
into relation with our consciences. The Father is that 
which is paternal in God’s government—that which comes 
down upon us from above. God the Father commands 
from his throne, rather than inspires from our hearts ; 
he looks down with absolute authority, rather than upward 
in any helpful example of obedience. ‘‘The monarchy of 
God in heaven,” says Martineau, describing the attitude 
of the Hebrew Monotheism, “repeats or realizes itself 
in a theocracy on earth; he commands rather than inspires, 
or inspires chiefly to command: his prophets are always 
men, and their message is political; nature and mankind are 
his fabric and his instrument, detached from his being, but 
subject to his sovereignty, and constrained to do his will. 
The relation of man to God is one of obedience more than 
of communion: its sentiment is founded, not on their near- 
ness and kindred, but on their distance and contrast.” 
Paternal authority is derived from no consent of the gov- 
erned: the Father can take his children into no partnership 
in his counsels. All his relations with mankind must 
be on a footing of infinite disparity. His commands, as 
those of an infinitely wise and powerful Being, leave 
no room for debate as to the wisdom of adopting them; 
there can be no bona fide consideration of expediency 
on our part in following his rule. As related to God the 
Father mankind has but to hear and obey without question, 

Such a relation of God to us seems fitted to develop just 
the first type of character considered above, the religious 
type. The religiously impelled man feels, it is true, the 
preciousness of God’s love ; but first of all, he feels the pres- 
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sure of his will. Simple fatherhood exercised toward men 
can produce feats of submission, but not independent good- 
ness. Itcan make men amenable to motives that weigh upon 
them inthe form of obligation, but not to motives of good that 
arise spontaneously from uncompelledhearts. Itcannot school 
the human judgment in proving all things, nor train the will to 
strength in holding fast that which is good. Good and evil are 
defined and chosen for it already. It can only set forth these 
entities as obedience or disobedience to positive command: 
and there can be no real debate, and hence no adequate 
training of the moral perception, except with the implication 
of meditated treason against the Most High. God in his 
simple relation of Father can reduce mankind to subservi- 
ence, but to make them a race so identified in disposition 
with his holiness that they shall choose it of their own un- 
compelled accord, requires some other relation. 

Clearly if man is to have a complete development, the 
good to which he is drawn must stand to him in some rela- 
tion other than that of absolute authority ; he must be free 
to come to it spontaneously. That is to say, God must be 
to him something besides a Father simply; he must be 
something like an equal, a friend. A young man never 
makes full proof of his family likeness to his human father 
until he has ceased to be a minor, and, no longer amenable 
to his father’s word of command, shows the value of his home 
training in those things which he does of his own equal and 
free judgment. But we never become equal to our heavenly 
Father ; if therefore some such relation of free fellowship is 
necessary to our acquiring true righteousness, it must be 
supplied by the nature of God himself. May there then be 
a relation of God to us in which he shall stand as an equal, 
by our side, advising, suggesting—above us, it may be, in 
rank, yet by our side in this sense, that he stands in the same 
relation to authority in which we stand—above us, yet still 
looking up as we must do? May he stand in that position 
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where he shall not so much demand obedience as be obedi- 
ence; where he shall not face us, but go before us, facing 
the same way? There is such a relation: it is God the Son, 
God as filial, who, as standing over against us, is a brother. 
He raises human obedience from submission to fellowship ; 
he calls us not servants but friends. By this fellowship man- 
kind acquires wisdom in knowing and choosing between 
good and evil; it does not simply hear the absolute com- 
mand and obey in soldier-like silence, but grasps intelli- 
gently the purpose of God and adopts it as identical with its 
own interests. God the Son comes to men, not for their 
dumb submission, but for their independent suffrage; not 
demanding obedience but showing them how to obey— 
offering obedience for them, just as the death of the God-man 
was the offering of humanity. That obedience to good 
which has no consciousness of constraint, but flows from the 
impulse of spontaneous will, is obedience in the category of 
the Son; it is coming to God on something like the equal 
footing of a friend. In other words, the humanitarian type 
of goodness can be brought out in human nature only as 
men come into relation with God the Son. 

According to this conclusion, then, humanitarianism has 
a divine parentage. It derives its motives from humanity, 
but it comes into existence as a benevolent enthusiasm only 
by the quickening breath of God. This may seem doubtful 
at first sight. It may rather seem true that humanitarianism 
is not a coming into ethical relation with God at all—that it 
is simply humanity realizing itself. So far as men come 
into any vital relation with God they become religious ; 
their manward development and improvement is simply in- 
dependent of God. This feeling may be dominant with 
those whose whole ideal of life is shaped after the religious 
type. With these the doubt is whether humanitarianism is 
good and necessary to the moral character, whether all that 
humanity needs is not found in filial religion. To those who 
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are zealous toward God self-regulated morality, in its first 
aspect, seems of ill-omen ; he who is master of his own duty 
seems to be departing from perfect allegiance to divine 
authority. Jesus Christ, especially in his treatment of the 
Sabbath, appeared thus to the Jews of his time. But, after 
all, is not Christianity more than a religion? Is there not 
room in it for independent philanthropy ofthe good Samari- 
tan type, as well as for the salvation which is of the Jews? 
May there not be given us power to become the sons of 
God, not simply in the sense that we spiritually recognize 
his fatherhood, but in the sense that our godlike freedom 
has developed a family likeness to him? Surely there is 
something good and necessary to manly completeness in 
humanitarianism ; and if our religious ideal does not include 
it, we must extend our conception of the chief end of man. 
Unselfish interest in the social, industrial, political welfare of 
all men, may it not be a coming into relation with God, 
even though that relation do not put into prominence the 
uncompromising J ought ? 

But more than this; humanitarian enthusiasm, so tar as 
it really tends upward, must take its rise from God. It 
must do this, or else it has no right to exist. Its end is to 
be rooted up, with every plant which the heavenly Father 
hath not planted. It is the place of religion, when it has the 
dominion, to trample it in the dust. But when religion as- 
sumes this authority humanitarianism still grows in secret, 
for all but the bigoted know that it is good ; butit is lost to 
the church. The arrogance of the piety that charges itself 
with this mission gives reason for supposing a conflict be- 
tween religion and the good of humanity, as if religion were 
a great engine of enslavement. Untoward developments of 
humanitarianism in the past have been largely owing to this 
supposed conflict. Men have imagined that they could find 
symmetrical development only as they broke loose from 
all religion; they have imagined their true welfare to lie 
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elsewhere than in God. Hence many of the most enthusi- 
astic philanthropists have been forced into infidelity. But 
surely this whole outlawry of humanitarianism has been a 
mistake ; those independent benevolent impulses which would 
not be rooted up have been of heavenly planting. Philan- 
thropists have felt oppressed by the church because of a too 
rigid unitarianism ; the conflict has been provoked because 
men have been taught nothing of God except his transcend- 
ent claims. Even in extending what it thought was the 
kingdomn of the Son, orthodoxy only enforced the rule of 
the Father under another name; it made even Jesus the in- 
strument of absolute submission rather than of freedom. 
Had these self-emancipating friends of humanity seen that 
in seeking human welfare, unimpelled by weight of superior 
will, they were still serving God; that there are other ways 
of knowing duty than by authority; that the claims of hu- 
manity flow from God and have equal warrant, under the 
broad seal of Christianity, to supplement and check a one- 
sided religious development, might they not have done their 
work side by side with religious men, without rejecting the 
leadership of Christ ? 

The fact is, God must contain in himself all that is neces- 
sary to induce by his influence the completest human develop- 
ment. Men cannot be complete, God-wise and self-wise by 
coming simply to the Father. If there be no other relation, 
something of human good must be realized outside of his 
government. But we know that this is not true; we know 
that God can rule the world so as to bring out by his spirit, 
and not in spite of it, its highest good. He does this by 
coming to mankind as a friend and brother. There must 
be, in human morals, a God the Son, a God self-emptied of 
his sovereignty, yet whose fraternal attraction possesses an 
undiminished right to authorize human conduct. 

But once more arises a doubt; when we come to God the 
Father there is the sense of obligation ; we have the feeling 
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of being commanded that attests that our conduct is ethical. 
But in self-impelled activity there is no sense of any out- 
ward constraint ; it seems only our own energy of resolution 
that puts us forward. What warrant, then, have we for say- 
ing that it is not our unaided selves seeking the good, but 
God impelling us, when we have nothing in our conscious- 
ness to attest the fact ? 

There is a way in which God comes even to human con- 
sciousness, apart from the sense of outward constraint. It 
is this influence of God which makes all the difference be- 
tween the humanitarianism which is mere subserving of 
utility and that which enters heart and soul on the pursuit 
of a higher good. It is this contact which makes all the 
difference between the religious faithfulness which is mere 
fanatical adherence to the letter of the law, and that which, 
in its varying junctures of need, grasps freely and adaptively 
its spirit. It is the wedding of prophecy with law; it is the 
adding of the incentives of the infinitely expansive future to 
the finite requirements of the past; it is the writing of the 
law upon the heart ; it is the bringing of life and immortality 
to light. Thatis to say, God the Son comes to us as an 
ideal excellence to be realized. His contact is felt, not as 
the apprehension of a will, but as the anticipation of an at- 
tainment. He helps us by his sympathy and example to 
form aliving concept of what it belongs to us to be, and 
then by deathless striving to seek its realization. 

Consider the potency of this method of leading mankind 
forward by ideals. It is the attracting sway of an ideal ex- 
cellence that ushers man into all that range of achievement 
in which he joyfully beholds his infinite capacity of improve- 
ment. In all that onward march of mind in which genius 
takes the lead, and, following Nature as its guide and teacher, 
learns to look beyond her to a more perfect world of its 
own, the striving after an ideal is the characteristic method 
of advance. Only by this way of advancing is there the 
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possibility of an unlimited development. The artisan, under 
the dull imperative of want and of the master’s eye, turns 
out, at the best, such work as his grandfather and his father 
did before him, but the artist, going forward in the crescent 
light of a dawning perfection, creates ever diviner produc- 
tions of infinitely expansive art. In all achievements in 
which there is an actual rising to a higher level, the upward 
leap is by the inspiring power of an ideal perfection. This 
principle holds good in morals; mankind can not be ele- 
vated to a divine life except as the ethical contact of God 
becomes the disclosing of an ideal, and goodness not a labor 
but an art. The ideal that is placed before the upward- 
tending believer may be very dimly apprehended at first ; 
men may be led away after defective ideals, just as they may 
be bound by unworthy notions of the divine imperative, 
while yet God’s direct influence is no more disproved in the 
one case than in the other. But the ideal that is aspired 
after in the spirit of holiness becomes, in the mind of him 
who follows it, ever juster and more in accordance with the 
nature of God. 

But what is this ideal? What is it that is placed before 
the spiritually awakened man, and calls forth his longing as 
for his aeonian life? There must be some independent 
entity which thus persists from age to age, superior to any 
individual apprehension of it, and possesses the power of 
progressive self-rectification in the understanding of regen- 
erate mankind. Surely this striving of humanity is not a 
mere blind stretching forth resulting from the consciousness 
of the greatness of its own powers; it is not a mere laboring 
after self-intensification. This ideal demands, as the con- 
dition of its realizaton, the curbing of some of the human 
powers, while others, though legitimate to any degree of in- 
tensity, it stimulates only to a moderate ambition. It causes 
mankind to seek, not simply for augmentation in degree, but 
for difference of species. There is a new adjustment of re- 
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lations among the human traits after a type not foreshad- 
owed in any individual life. There is a taking on of sym- 
pathies and powers that causes the type to transcend the 
individual ; it can body itself forth to imagination only in a 
«collective way. The striver is stimulated, not by the ideal 
good of himself, but by that of humanity. The quest is 
aroused by the vision of the perfect beauty, the perfect 
harmony, the perfect goodness, the perfect liberty. It is 
the aspiration after divine attributes. What is this ideal, 
when we come to see it, but God our end; as the unseen 
entity that produces the sense of obligation is God our 
ruler ? 

Yet, when we come to look at this End of our being, it 
seems to be ourselves. It commends itself to us just in pro- 
portion as it seems natural to us, though our nature never 
realized it. It is not goodness of the sovereign type, but a 
goodness that rejoices to look up in an enraptured allegiance 
and devotion. It connects itself harmoniously with the pre- 
cepts of the divine law, so that we are stimulated to the pur- 
suit of it as the ideal keeping of that law. If, then, this End 
of our being is God, it is not God as the absolute sovereign 
who knows no superior will, and speaks only from a throne. 
Mankind aspires after no such absolute supremacy in the 
universe. If the attracting ideal is God, it is God appear- 
ing as one of us. Is not this unseen being, so potent to lead 
us forward, just the distinction in the divine nature which is 
designated as God the Son? 

Such an apprehension of our ideal end is necessary to 
obedience of God’s precepts in their spirit. Without a con- 
sideration of the aim and purpose of these precepts ; that is, 
of their connection with our infinite well-being—obedience 
becomes merely mechanical. Only by comparing ourselves 
with this perfect consummation of ourselves, do we see and 
repent of our shortcoming. We are not made sensible of 
imperfection by comparison with a being of an opposite re- 
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lation to right, but by comparison with perfection placed in 
our own subordinate station. We compare ourselves with 
the perfect ideal, and are spurred on by constant impatience 
at our sorry contrast. The sense of imperfection, in view of 
a perfect ideal, is like the sense of condemnation in view of 
broken law. There comes back, therefore, in this striving 
for eternal life, the feeling / ought; and yet it is an obliga- 
tion consistent with the development of the humanitarian 
type of character. It is an obligation under self-imposed 
rule ; a categorical imperative under a freely and worthily 
grasped purpose, which is identical with the will of God. 
The Father and the Son thus work together: ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 

It is thus that the ideal operates to control us when we 
live in the consciousness of our distinctness from it; it 
works thus upon unforgiven sin. On the other hand, by 
thoroughly subordinating ourselves to, and identifying our- 
selves with, our ideal, we find it giving to us our true com- 
fort and dignity. We stand in the consciousness of it before 
God, as if it were our actual possession ; it is our better and 
truer self; we pray to the Father in its name. 

Wonderfully potent and beneficent is this method of per- 
fecting the human character. But mankind does not of it- 
self assume this free and enthusiastic attitude towards the 
law of God. There may be freedom, but in unaided hu- 
manity it is not a freedom that walks in God’s ways. There 
may be the enthusiastic pursuit of an ideal, but apart from 
divine influence, this is not of a nature to ripen into appre- 
hension of God’s character. Humanitarianism self-evolved 
progresses, not toward God, but away from him. Some 
great world-act of God himself was necessary in order to 
begin the Godward humanitarian development. As this 
act gradually foreshadowed itself in the history of the 
chosen people, it produced in inspired men character of a 
distinctively Christian type. But it is as a historic fact that 
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it becomes operative, just in proportion as it is appre- 
hended, for the salvation of the world. This act is the in- 
carnation of the heavenly ideal in human flesh. It is God’s 
sending of his only-begotten Son to become the Son of 
man. Jesus is the incarnation of God. He is God, though 
self-divested of his infinite majesty. His deity is not in- 
credible, though he does not transfer to the earth all the 
awful sovereignty of the Infinite. He holds himself in a 
position to become, by our acceptance, our ideal of excel- 
lence. He commands us by awakening our conscience to 
those duties which we cannot but lay upon ourselves, His 
characteristic approach is not a summons to bow to him 
asa being awfully distinct from us, but an invitation 
to unite ourselves to him by faith as one intimately 
near. He seeks to become our representative with God; 
he bids us worship the Father in his name, taking on 
his perfection as ideally our own. His self-humiliation is 
deeper than this. If we had no sin to account for, his 
incarnation might have been a bloodless sacrifice. But in- 
asmuch as our only practicable worthiness before God in- 
volved our death as a righteous penalty for sin, he became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. In 
placing himself before us as the divine end of our being he 
takes the dread fact of sin into the account, and realizes for 
us not the type of holiness that belongs to those who were 
never estranged from God, but a ransomed, an expiant holi- 
ness such as is alone possible to sinful men. Without such 
an expiation we could approach God in the name and worth- 
iness of our ideal self, only by an ungrateful act of forget- 
fulness. Yet we are unable to offer the expiation in our own 
person; Jesus therefore represents us as we could not possi- 
bly represent ourselves. The humble heart unites itself in the 
simplest way to him as its all-sufficient friend; but once ad- 
mitted by faith he goes on to fill the whole horizon of the 
religious life, and rises to his exaltation in the heaven of the 
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sanctified heart, until he is the hope of glory, the ideal worth- 
iness, the rest, the all-in-all. Thus the son of man be- 
comes exalted to the glory which is his due, but he is now 
not only the God, but the better self of everyone who has 
received him. 

But the purpose of his coming was not to introduce a 
new cultus among the religions of the earth as an end. The 
system of belief and worship that is distinctive of Christian- 
ity has an ulterior purpose: the completion of human char- 
acter in its relation to infinite holiness. It introduces the 
new and free obedience; it gives rise to the true humani- 
tarianism that is self-impelled and yet permeated by the 
love of God. It brings in a morality, not of commands, but 
of beatitudes ; not of observances, but of-infinitely expansive 
holiness ; not of earth, but of heaven. It is this infinite 
reaching upward of convictions and desires which well up 
as the water of life, from within, and are not stopped in their 
heavenward course by any finite command above them, 
which characterizes the ethics of Christianity. In sporadic 
cases this fruit of humanitarianism in the spirit of Christ may 
be borne, while the intellect misapprehends the doctrinal 
tenet from which it grew; but the Son of God, even though 
denied, exists as a category of obedience and worship. The 
Trinity is thus a practical truth: every simplest act of true 
worship on the part of a reconciled soul involves, not only a 
homage to the infinite Father, but a confidence that be- 
tokens coming in the name and imputed character of Christ 
our worthiness. ‘‘ No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.” No human character is complete that has not learned 
to obey and worship in the category of the Son. 


G. F. GENUNG. 
Benedict Institute, Columbia, S. C. 
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V1. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A BETTER SUNDAY OBSERVANCE NEEDED. 


The recent formation of the National Sabbath Committee calls 
attention afresh to the importance of a better observance of the Lord’s 
day. This committee is formed by delegates appointed by the Method- 
ist General Conference, recently held in this city, by the General As- 
sembly of Presbyterians, held in Philadelphia, and by the Baptist 
denomination, at its recent anniversaries in Washington. The men 
appointed are recognized as leaders in their respective denominations. 
Some of them are already widely known for their interest in and wise 
labors for the better recognition of the Holy Day. Local organizations 
have hitherto been in existence and have done good work, but the aim 
now is to make the work national and to give it the authoritative en- 
dorsement of these and other Christian denominations. It is hoped 
that all the evangelical denominations will soon be united in this one 
movement. The great influx of immigrants, amounting to over thir- 
teen millions within a comparatively short time, has necessarily changed 
many of our American ideas and customs. Great vigilance must now 
be exercised iest much that is dear to us as Americans and as Christians 
shall be entirely lost in the near future. A needed work to-day is the 
preparation of a volume, giving the history of the ebb and flow of Sab- 
bath observance in this country. Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D.D., of 
Boston, recently read a paper at a meeting held under the auspices of this 
committee in the Calvary Church of this city, which, if expanded at 
several points, would be such avolume. It is not, however, the purpose 
of this article to discuss the subject in its broad ranges. We havea 
simpler and a more practical object in view. We desire to emphasize 
the importance of a better observance of this day on the part of members 
of our churches; and frankness compels us to say that they are greatly 
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to blame. We cannot expect the world to honor the Lord’s Day if the 
Church can so easily dishonor it. The reform needed must begin at the 
house and with the people of God. They are sometimes guilty of dese- 
crating the day, and that apparently without any compunctions of 


conscience. 

Three forms of such desecration we may mention. The first of these 
is the too common practice of unnecessary traveling on God’s day. Many 
business men do not hesitate to take a train on Sunday, in order to be 
present in this city early on Monday morning for the transaction of busi- 
ness; neither do they hesitate to take a train on Sunday in leaving this city 
that they may be early at some distant point for the same purpose. In 
the supposed interest of their business they are willing to rob God of his 
rights on his day; and in so doing they also rob themselves of their 
rights as men and as Christians. How can they be honest with them- 
selves, and with their fellow men, when they are dishonest with their 
God? How can they expect to be prosperous in their worldly concerns 
when they are unfaithful to God in their spiritual obligations? Among 
these travelers are often found ministers of our churches; and the un- 
blushing manner in which some of them will speak of having to leave 
the city on Sunday in order to keep appointments on Monday, brings 
the blush for them to the cheeks of some of their brethren. We have 
become accustomed to finding average church members, and even dea- 
cons and Sunday-school superintendents, in the number of these 
travelers, and now we are obliged also to recognize in this group of Sab- 
bath-breakers some of the Lord’s ordained ministers! Some of them, 
no doubt, travel on Sunday with the best purposes and holiest motives, 
but even then Sunday traveling should carefully be reduced to the min- 
imum. We have apostolic example for saying that we must see to it 
that our good be not evil spoken of. Works of necessity and mercy 
will occasionally require such traveling; but unfortunately those whom 
now we criticise, not at all in anger but altogether in sorrow, cannot 
plead the excuse that they are on errands either of necessity or mercy. 

A second form of desecration is found in the reading of the Sunday 
newspaper; and here, too, church members and ministers are by no 
means guiltless. Church members may be seen coming to the House of 
God reading the newspaper as they come; in a few instances they have 
been seen so engaged after they had taken their seats in God’s house 
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and were waiting for the public services to begin. We do not say that 
the chief charge against the Sunday newspaper is that its preparation 
requires much work on that day; for it is doubtless true that most of 
the work connected with its preparation is done on Saturday. It is also 
doubtless true that much of the work ordinarily done on Monday’s 
paper is done on Sunday. We know, however, that Monday’s paper 
might be published without doing any of the work on Sunday. This is 
literally true of some of our newspapers regarding their issue on Mon- 
day; not one stroke of work for their preparation being done on Sun- 
day. But one charge against the Sunday paper is that its distribution 
requires the labor of many men, women and children who but for it 
would be religiously employed on the Lord’s day. We know of cases at 
this moment where men have been prevented from making a public pro- 
fession of their faith by uniting themselves with the church of God be- 
cause they have had to supply the Sunday newspaper to readers, many 
of whom were themselves members of our churches. A sense of the 
inconsistency of their employment has prevented these persons from 
making a profession of their faith. Buta graver charge against the 
Sunday paper is that it utterly unfits the mind of its readers for the 
duties and the privileges of the sacred day and the consecrated house. It 
robs the mind also of the rest which the day is designed to furnish. It 
keeps the mind in the ruts in which it has been running during the 
other days of the week; it deadens religious sensibility ; it fills the mind 
on the Sabbath with a long catalogue of crimes, many of which should 
not even be named on any day among men and women of culture, not 
to mention religion; it clips the wings of faith which might lift the soul 
to glory and to God; it secularizes the whole atmosphere of the heart 
and of the home; it prevents the reading of religious and of inspired 
literature ; it keeps many from the house of God, and is, ina word, one 
of the bitter foes to growth in Christ and to consecrated service in the 
cause of God. That ungodly men will continue to buy it and read it, 
we may expect; but that Christians should advertise in it or read it, we 
ought neither to expect nor to endorse. Surely the day will come, 
surely it has already come in part, when the Sunday newspaper shall 
be entitely unknown in homes where Christ is named, where his altar 
is reared, and where his salvation is enjoyed. 

But a third form of desecration is committed by some who profess to 
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be Christians, by their total or partial neglect of the House of God. We 
make all allowance for the infirm and the aged; we know that many 
who attend service in the morning, and who teach in the home or 
branch school in the afternoon, are weary and cannot well attend the- 
second service; we know that many have domestic duties which claim 
their presence in the home in the evening. We are not unreasonable: 
inourdemand. We make all the allowance which due consideration can 
suggest; but after all allowances have been made, it must be admitted: 
that there is a great number of church members who stay at home in 
the evening, and sometimes in the morning, because of indifference to 
their obligations to Christ and the church. A tendency to spend the 
evening in dining parties and in social visiting is unfortunately not 
uncommon. This practice dissipates the good which the earlier part of 
the day has brought; it sets a most unworthy example before children, 
and before servants in the home; it exercises a deleterious influence upon 
younger Christians and upon the ungodly in all socialrelations. Itis in 
many instances positive cruelty to the pastor. A church by its formab 
vote obliges him to conduct these two services, and many whom he 
ought to see in their pews, many on whose presence and prayers he 
naturally leans, are lazily in their homes. They give him an occasional 
thought which is more jocose than serious; they comdescend to wonder 
*“ how he is making it go.” Some pastors of asensitive mind have been 
grieved to their heart’s core by such treatment. Their ministry is. 
crippled; and their lives, without doubt, are shortened. Such treatment 
is as cruel toward the pastor as it is disloyal toward his and their Master. 
We do not doubt that sometimes the pastor is to blame in not making the 
second service shorter than that of the morning, and in not giving it 
greater variety and interest. We have not now the space to enlarge 


upon this feature of the case, but after making all allowance of this 
kind, it still remains, that church members who so slight their church 
obligations, as those we have now criticised, deserve the severe strictures 
which we have now uttered. How can such men consistently advocate 
a better observance of God’s day on the part of foreigners, and on the- 
part of an ungodly world, while they themselves constantly violate obli- 
gations to their church, and all their most sacred vows to their Lord? 
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A MINISTERIAL BUREAU. 


This is to-day a desideratum in the Baptist denomination, and in 
some other denominations of Christians. Perhaps we ought tosay that 
we now have many ministerial bureaus; this statement is true; indeed, 
we have too many. There are pastors who are obliged to act as the 
heads of such bureaus; and they have become impatient with the de- 
mands made upon them by pastorless churches, and by churchless pas- 
tors. In the Episcopal and Methodist denominations, churches and 
pastors, in their mutual relations, are cared for by various forms of 
systematic oversight. To some degree this is done also in the Presby- 
terian body; but in our denomination, and in others which are purely 
congregational in form, there is no authority to care for the interests otf 
churches and pastors in their mutual relations. The result is that we 
have men who have been ordained for twenty years, who have not been 
pastors more than five or eight years during that time. We also have 
churches that have not been in existence for a quarter or half a century, 
and who have been pastorless for half the period of their entire exist- 
ence. There are many pastors, also, who, during the latter portion of 
a given pastorate, lose much time while looking for another field of la- 
bor; and, during the early portion of that other pastorate, when it is 
found, they lose much time because of their unacquaintance with the 
new field. 

In order, then, to furnish pastors to churches, and churches to pas- 
tors, and to relieve pastors already overworked with their own duties, 
there ought to be some recognized authority to aid in accomplishing 
these needed results. It is true that editors, that retired ministers, 
that State Secretaries and Presidents are able to aidin this work. State 
officers are, to some degree, overseers, bishops, of the churches within 
their respective fields. This feature of their work ought to be con- 
stantly emphasized ; possibly we have not made in the past as much of 
their direct influence, in this way, as we ought to have made. But, 
after all these intermediate agencies have used their best efforts, there 
will still be a great demand for such a bureau as we are now advocating. 

We know that many brethren have had serious thoughts of establish- 
ing such a bureau; but they have been intimidated by the difficulties 
in the case. That there are great difficulties, no one familiar with the 
facts will deny. The man at the head of such a bureau would be 
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charged with favoritism. Many also would consider that his recom- 
mendations were due to his desire to secure his commission ; his judg- 
ment would also be seriously questioned in some of the recommenda- 
tions he might make; if the relationship formed between a pastor and 
a church were not happy, maledictions would fall upon the head of the 
brother in charge of the intermediate agency. All these difficulties we 
certainly recognize. We do not, however, believe that they are insur- 
mountable. Similar agencies are found practicable in other relations 
in life. They stand between employers and those seeking employment 
in many forms of business and manual labor; they are found to be 
successful as standing between teachers on the one side, and public and 
private schools, academies, and colleges on the other. A wise man at 
the head of the ministerial bureau could, without any doubt, make the 
effort a success. 

Even if the bureau did nothing more than furnish information to 
pulpit committees, leaving it to them to invite any brother regarding 
whom any information was received, to preach in their pulpit, or giv- 
ing them the option of visiting his church and hearing him in his own 
pulpit, the bureau would perform a service both needful and important. 
This kind of information is given constantly by pastors. To give 
it, is often a great tax upon their time, patience, and strength, and is 
no small tax upon their postage stamps. They are, also, often embar- 
rassed by considerations of delicacy, which would not be felt to the same 
degree by a regularly recognized bureau. All matters of detail, regard- 
ing the amount of a commission and the manner of securing it, could 
be readily adjusted—alike in relation to pastors, to candidates, and to 
churches. The present system of candidating is, in some of its features, 
extremely humiliating to the candidate, and hurtful to the church. 
Something ought speedily to be done to change its character, if not en- 
tirely to prevent the practice. This necessity many brethren are feel- 
ing most deeply. Cannot something be done? If it be thought unwise 
formally to appoint a bureau, such as we have described, permanent 
committees might be appointed by State Conventions and local Associa- 
tions to stand between candidates and churches. We hope some 
brother—in this city, for example—will make a beginning by creating 
such a bureau. Scores of overworked pastors, as well as churchless, 
preachers, and pastorless churches will rise up to call him blessed. 
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COMMON-SENSE COPYRIGHT. 


The fact that books written by foreign authors may be honestly 
come by in the United States without payment of extravagant prices 
has been made very clear by Mr. R. Pearsall Smith, of Philadelphia, 
who is both an author and a publisher. The American people have a 
strong prejudice in favor of cheap books, but then they are also preju- 
diced in favor of the Ten Commandments. They are willing to pay 
the English author, but they object to establishing a monopoly for the 
benefit of the English publisher. The copyright system that at present 
obtains, both in England and in this country, is of the nature of a 
monopoly. The author, in any case, gets a very small part of the price 
paid by the purchaser. Most of the money goes into the pockets of 
publishers and book-sellers; thus, in the case of a book selling in large 
editions at a dollar, the cost of manufacture is about twenty-five cents, 
the author’s copyright ten cents, and the rest goes to those who produce 
and sell the book. American readers, while they have no disposition 
to defraud the English author of anything that is justly his right, would 
naturally resent an increase of price, nominally for the benefit of the 
author, but really for the benefit of publishers and book-sellers. 

The present drift of opinion in this country is not in favor of mon- 
opoly; it rather points to the curtailment of monopolies already estab- 
lished than to the establishment of new monopolies. It is probably not 
possible to induce Congress to pass any measure of international copy- 
right which resembles the copyright laws of England and America. 
What Mr. Smith proposes would be less difficult, namely: A system of 
royalty copyright, with open competition in production and sale. By 
his plan books may be entered at Washington by foreign authors for a 
copyright term extending, with one renewal, to forty-two years, the 
same as is now granted to native authors. The plan further provides 
that every proprietor of a copyright shall provide a distinctive form of 
stamp adaptable to the various prices and editions of issue, and shall be 
bound to furnish such stamps within thirty days of the tender of price 
under penalty of forfeiture of his copyright. Any publisher desiring to 
print his books in the United States may do so by making formal ap- 
plication for the necessary amount of authors’ stamps, accompanied by 
a tender of the total price, which shall always be ten per cent. of the 
published price of the book. One stamp shall be attached to each book 
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issued, Special stamps might be provided for copies distributed gratis 
to newspapers and periodicals for review. Imitation of copyright 
stamps shall be punished as forgery. By special contract, arrangement 
might be made for the return of stamps not used. Any book-seller who 
should dispose of any copy or copies to which the proper stamp has not 
been affixed would be compelled to forfeit to the proprietor all copies 
in his possession, pay all damages arising from such sale, and also for- 
feit a sum equal to ten times the retail price of every copy thus sold by 
him, the amount to be recovered by civil action in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. The law would be, therefore, almost automatic 
in its working, and fraud and unauthorized issues would become im- 
possible. 

Mr. Smith claims no originality for his plan, which was suggested 
in England before the Royal Commission on copyright in 1876 by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. The scheme, however, has never before been ade- 
quately discussed, but it is certainly worthy of fair consideration. Al- 
most any international copyright law would be better than no law. 

There are four classes whose interests and rights are to be consid- 
ered in this matter of international copyright: The English author, the 
American publisher, the American reader and the American author. 
As far as we Americans are concerned, we may rule the English pub- 
lisher out of the discussion, since he has no rights that we are bound to 
respect more than those of any other manufacturer. The right of the 
English author to a fair remuneration for his labor cannot be questioned 
on any moral ground. 

By Mr. Smith’s scheme the rights of English authors will be toler- 
ably well protected. To be sure, this law will not give him the privi- 
lege of selecting his agent for publication ; it will give him no voice in 
the form or price of his book, but his remuneration will be certain ; 
even if the publisher loses money on the edition, the author will receive 
his ten per cent. for every copy sold. It gives him the maximum of re- 
ward forthe minimum ofrisk. English authors see this very plainly, and 
seem to be disposed kindly toward the law advocated by Mr. Smith. 
The editor of the Vineteenth Century submitted the project to a dozen 
prominent Englishmen of letters, and their replies are almost entirely 
favorable. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Tennyson, the Duke of Argyle, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. Wal- 
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ter Besant all speak more or less in favor of the law proposed. The late 
Matthew Arnold would have none of it. He said that the average man in 
America has not “‘ delicacy ” enough to feel the author’s claims; he 
feels only that he himself has a good thing, and had better keep it. 
Mr. Huxley thinks that protected copyright, with free trade in publica- 
tion, is false in principle, and if adopted will merely come to issuing 
letters of marque to people who are now frankly pirates. It will be 
seen, however, that the majority decidedly favor the plan proposed by 
Mr. Smith, and if it ever becomes a law and a handsome check for roy- 
alty is sent by some publisher to Mr. Huxley, he may speak more 
flatteringly of American pirates. So far, therefore, as the English au- 
thor is concerned, we may pronounce the proposed law, if not all that 
could be desired, at least a great gain, and, on the whole, a thing likely 
to be frankly accepted by the large majority of the literary fraternity in 
England. 

We come next to consider the interest of the American public. 
This would certainly not suffer by the adoption of such alaw. The 
free competition in publishing would keep prices down, if not altogether 
to their present level, at least as low as good books can be manufac- 
tured and sold at a profit, and no reasonable man asks more than that. 
To be able to buy reprints of English books at from ten to twenty-five 
cents each is, perhaps, a doubtful benefit. The only modification of 
the present state of things to which-American book buyers would be 
likely to object seriously would be the abolition of cheap books and 
the substitution therefor of expensively printed and bound volumes. 
That might be, and very probably would be, the result of international 
copyright on a monopoly basis, but could not result from the law pro- 
posed. 

As to the American publisher, he would be no worse off than he 
now is, but probably better. In the absence of any international copy- 
right, reputable houses have for many years been accustomed to pay 
the English author substantially what he would receive under a copy- 
right law; but these same houses have been exposed to competition 
with publishers of less ‘‘ delicacy,” who have paid the English author 
nothing at all. Some of these latter have made handsome fortunes by 
publishing foreign works with no risk worth mentioning, and any pro- 
test of theirs against paying a reasonable percentage of their gains to 
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the authors on whom they have fattened will receive scant sympathy 
from any quarter. 

The last class to be considered is the American author, and here 
we strike the rock on which it seems probable that Mr. Smith’s pro- 
posed law may be wrecked. American writers show a disposition to 
reject Mr. Smith’s scheme, not because it is unjust to the English 
author or to the American publisher, but because they object to com- 
petition with free reprints of any books, and on their part wish the 
enactment of a monopoly copyright for English books and an accom- 
panying increase of price. In other words, they wish to apply to 
American authorship the same principle of protection that is applied by 
our tariff to the American manufacturer, and this, too, in spite of the 
fact that the large majority of American authors are in theory free 
traders as regards manufactures. But it always makes a vast difference 
whose ox is gored. In this course the American Author’s League is as 
short-sighted as it is full of class selfishness. Any possible loss in the 
home market would be more than made up to American authors by 
the income they would receive from abroad. The prospect of their 
getting the kind of legislation they desire from Congress is most re- 
mote, because they base their agitation on an assumed moral principle 
that lacks justification. 
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VII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 
PREACHING WITHOUT NOTES: AN EXPERIENCE. 


There are many books by able men on this subject. But the ex- 
perience and counsel of an exceptionally brilliant man like Dr. Storrs, 
are not always what strikes the average preacher as most practical. 
He knows there is a difference of a diameter between them in en- 
vironments and resources; and this difference he believes, or imagines, 
discapacitates the more fortunate brother for counsel in such a matter. 
This not uncommon impression gives me an excuse for writing on this 
hackneyed theme; for I am sure to escape the forementioned Charyb- 
dis, and am abundantly able to enter the experience and conditions 

‘of the ‘‘ weaker brother.” 

I began preaching with notes. .An excellent professor had told me 
during my seminary course if he had a son who preached without notes 
he would castigate him. The spirit of that implied advice is, to my 
mind, good ; it is the ‘‘letter” of it that killeth. Acting upon the 
threatening suggestion of my professor I wrote all my sermons, and 
for years preached from the manuscript. 

But I was not happy for various reasons. It was a hard manual 
labor to write two sermons every week, each one of three or four 
thousand words in length. WhileI was not closely confined to the 
paper, still, 1 realized I was becoming more and more a slave to it. 
What was first only a convenience became a necessity, and the neces- 
sity was fast intensifying into the essential. That I dreaded. Not tobe 
able to make ‘‘ an off-hand speech,” or a temperance address, or ‘‘ re- 
marks” in a funeral without the promptings of a piece of paper was a 
slavery my soul rebelled against. BesidesI did admire the preacher 
who could stand before a congregation, independent of such miserable 
props, and speak earnestly, eye to eye, soul to soul, and do it orderly, 
incisively and concisely. With all the apologies and explanations for the 
manuscript, my whole soul declared—that is the ideal speaker and 
preacher. To realize the ideal was the problem with which I had to cope. 
I read lectures on ‘‘ preaching without notes” by various great preach- 
ers and they helped—a little! I took up various plans, I “‘ thought out’’ 
my subject in the study ; but when I came before the congregation it 
was a different thing altogether to ‘‘talkitout.” Their presence was 
stronger than my own; I missed words, forgot sequences became con- 
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fused and very diffuse; I longed for a good point to say “ finally,” and 
my congregation longed much more ardently for the hopeful word. 
Then I took abbreviated notes—the skeleton homiletically speaking— 
into the pulpit. But that was not the thing. I could not concentrate 
myself on the people; I was divided between them and the dones before 
me; results—I gave them the domes without either ‘‘ flesh ” or ‘‘ breath” 
inthem. The ‘‘skeleton” plan is a kind of a mongrel manuscript and 
has in it many of its disadvantages and none of its good parts. Other 
methods than are usually prescribed in ‘‘ lectures” I tried, but no suc- 
cess attended them ; and my “‘best people” usually discouraged me. 
They claimed that written sermons were more ‘‘ meaty,” the diction was 
better, and the matter more acceptable. Little inspiration did I re- 
ceive from them. Many times was I approached by those ‘‘ not quite 
so intellectual,” and urged to “talk in the pulpit as I did in the 
prayer meeting,” and they would be more richly fed—or rather, less 
poorly fed. These touched my conscience. Atlasta crisis came like 
this: There occupied every Sabbath a pewin my congregation a 
business man of no particular religious convictions, but he said he 
‘* liked a good sermon when he heard it.” A lady who sat by his side 
reported to me what he had said the Sabbath before. He had been list- 
ening fairly well during the preaching ; but when I closed the Bible on 
the manuscript, stood away from the pulpit and concentrated all my 
energy, earnestness and spirit to close he said: ‘‘now I am going to 
listen, for he has thrown away the paper.” And he also concentrated 
his energy, earnestness and spirit into a few minutes oflistening. When 
the lady told me this, my conscience was pricked. Those are the men 
the sermons must reach! I havea message for them and I must de- 
liver it in a manner that will best arrest their attention. If the man- 
uscript comes between me and such results, ‘‘ it must go.” I inquired 
into the methods of two or three exceedingly effective preachers ‘‘ with- 
out notes,” and I adopted this plan: I wrote my sermons verbatim 
as I would for the press; then I committed them to memory, and so 
delivered them. Fora month the task was simply enormous, almost 
crushing. But, I bore the burden “‘ for Christ’s sake.” I wanted to 
make myself more efficient as a message-bearer from him. My anxiety 
and consecration toand in the new method ofwork increased rather 
than diminished the zeal and energy with which I preached the first 
weeks. The task became less burdensome each Sabbath. The mind 
and memory submitted to a discipline to do things I did not dream 
possible; so thatin six monthsI could commit a sermon—a kind of a 
‘* cramming "—in a few hours sufficient for its delivery ; and at pre- 
sent with a few hours of labor on Saturday, and the mind refreshed for 
an hour before entering the pulpit I am so ‘‘ prepared” that I need no 
manuscript or even notes, nor have I used any for years. 
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In respect to my former practice of preaching from ‘‘ paper” I have 
nothing to regret. With all the faults of the paper sermon it is better 
and more tolerable to the congregation than the diffuseness, repetitions 
and verbosity too common in extempore preaching—and the chronic 
sins of such preachers. Writing the sermon wasa strong guard against 
that blemish. It wasa discipline in the right choice of words and ex- 
pressions. It trained thinking concisely. The written sermon delivers 
the preacher from the peril of a co//apse if he should miss the unction of 
preaching. He will have something though the inspiration has gone. 
But the change I made retained all the merits of the written sermon, 
excluded its faults, and included the virtues of extempore preach- 
ing. My own people became so pleased with the change that not 
for anything would they have me resume the manuscript, and 
a visiting brother is at a disadvantage when he appears in my 
pulpit with an ‘‘ unfolding of the yellow roll.” Other beneficent 
results have followed: It has developed in me confidence and freedom 
in public speaking on occasion where notes would be impracticable, if 
not impossible. It has given the memory a training that multi- 
plies ten-fold its efficiency. It evolutionizes into an extempore preach- 
ing. The experienced preacher with this method is not a slave of the 
letter as is often charged ; for having studied the phraseology of the 
manuscript, by a law of the memory those expressions occur spon- 
taneously to the mind as he speaks, at least, more readily than 
any other; and the sermon will not only be ‘‘thought out,” 
but also ‘‘ preached out” before its formal delivery. This method 
prepares the mind of the preacher for an effective extempore 
speaker; for after some experience he will naturally bring the 
concentration, conciseness and incisiveness of the written homily 
to be united with the freedom, glow and electric fervency of 
the product of inspiration; and after a thorough discipline he 
need never write anything. Thus one of the great merits of the memo- 
riter method is, that it, ifrightly used will at last lead the preacher out 
of his Egyptian bondage to the “‘ letter ” and he may carry away with 
him the jewels of his old oppressors. 

I suggest this method as one way of escape from the thralldom of the 
‘‘written sermon.” It is not the only way, but I know many brethren 
who have tried other ways to ‘‘ get along” without manuscript, and 
after a few failures they return to the ‘‘ leeks and onions” of the paper. 
There is nothing novel about this plan. It prevails in many of our 
leading pulpits, in the halls of legislatures, and on the floors of the 
U. S. Senate. Feware the noted preachers of our country who preach 
like Spurgeon, out of the overflow of their rich souls and spirituality. 
Most of the grand ‘‘ extempore ” sermons and addresses we hear from 
popular pulpits and during our anniversary meetings have not only 
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been ‘‘ well thought” but also well written in the pastor’s study. 
Moreover, he who writes a sermon with a view of preaching rather than 
reading it, will inevitably cultivate perspicuity in expression, terseness 
in phraseology, directness in statements, and lucidness of composition, 
for in a sense he experiments on himself before he meets the congrega- 
tion, and thus is brought to see more clearly what is more telling in 
the address. As already suggested, this method, so far as my expe- 
rience has been, developes into the extempore style, and gives the 
mind a discipline that will make extemporaneous preaching more ef- 
fectiveby guarding against its common faults. To him who looks at the 
task of committing himself to it as a magnum apus the reply is conven- 
ient. The lazy preacher has no business in the sacred office. No sacrifice 
and labor are too great to secure power and effectiveness for the holy 
message. The growing sentiment of ourchurchesis: The papersermon 
must go. It is an exploded theory andconfirmed nonsense thata deep, 
learned, profound sermon must be preached from a paper before the 
speaker. It may be necessary to read an intricate, involved metaphys- 
ical disquisition ; but that is not the gospel sermon; itis the off- 
spring of a prosy, high-sounding literary club. The message of the 
gospel is a plain unvarnished statement of divine truth and an impas- 
sioned, tender appeal to accept it, with asolemn warning against neg- 
lecting it. 

I would add to the warning of my former professor who would casti- 
gate the young man who preached without notes, have notes; but I 
would castigate him for taking them into his pulpit. Prepare your 
sermon well, with pen, ink and paper; then out of that prepare your 
mind, and out of the prayer-closet your heart, then preach the word 
with all fervency possible. 

Ifour congregations could listen to well prepared sermons with no 
hacking, hesitations and repetitions in their delivery, they would vote to 
banish ‘‘ notes” out of the pulpit. They are intruders. Because some 
great preachers have used them successfully is no reason why the average 
preacher should weaken himself with them. Robert Hall had a sorely 
afflicted body, and was a great preacher : nevertheless there is a strong 
current of preference in the public mind for a preacher with a ‘‘right 
mind in a right body.” If the last manuscript were to-day to 
perish out of the pulpit, many a devout heart would utter itself in the 
words: ‘* Blessed are the dead.” 

H. O. ROWLANDS. 
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THE PREACHER AND HIS ORGAN. 


Who has not heard that last resource of amateur elocutionists, 
‘«The New Church Organ”? It appears to us now as an exaggerated 
caricature, but I suppose when written contained a valuable element of 
truth. But the world does move, and nowhere is this more evident 
than in church music. After the organ has shown itself such a capable 
assistant to a preacher, it seems incredible that any body of educated 
men should conscientiously and perhaps a little doggedly refuse its 
services. 

No precise date can be assigned to the birth of music. The stories 
common among the Greeks are very pleasing, but not authentic. How- 
ever, it is not a subject of lasting regret that so lovely an art should 
hide its head in obscurity. But music has come down to us like some 
noble stream, rich in refreshing, upon whose billows we are carried on 
high, but whose source we cannot trace. Since Bible history is authentic 
as well as ancient, we turn to it for our information, and thus the more 
gladly because Jewish poetry and singing form large chapters in Jewish 
history. Musical instruments mentioned in the Bible have been grouped 
into three classes: 

1. String instruments. Among these we have what correspond to 
our lyre or guitar, harp or dulcimer, and Greek lyre. 

2. Wind instruments. Here we have what are like our flute, bag- 
pipe, horns, trumpets, and doubtless the beginning of our modern 
organ. 

3. Instruments of percussion. Such as the cymbals, bells, and 
modern tambourine. 

Now, as civilization advanced these instruments became more per- 
fect, until they assumed their modern forms. The organ was used 
through the Middle Ages, and after the eighth century became more 
and more common in the Latin churches. Some of the Reformed 
churches excluded it, but the Lutheran church retained it and produced 
its hitherto unsurpassed master, John Sebastian Bach. 

The organ is surely one of the most reliable helps to the preacher. 
In capacity for doing good it stands near the pulpit, and yet its power 
is still largely undeveloped. Now, while believing in the importance of 
music, yet, strange to say, there is often no person in the congregation 
so indifferent to the cultivation of music as the minister. And leaders 
often presume upon this ignorance, and so select their anthems to suit 
some favorite voice in the choir. In our churches there is little place 
for worship, so that music may supply the devotional, and will incite to 
emotion, through the imagination, the taste, the feelings. 

In speaking of music I shall mention the instrument, the performer, 
and the performance. 
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I.—The Instrument. Nearly all modern musical instruments have 
been used.at various times in church service. But for the regular work 
of the church the organ and piano are best adapted. The pipe organ 
for church worship, the reed organ for social meetings and Sunday- 
school work. The pipe organ is the most complex, the most harmoni- 
ous, the grandest of all. No orchestra that was ever gathered has the 
breadth, the majesty, the grandeur that belongs to this prince of in- 
struments. Running through all the various qualities of tone, so soft 
and as sweet as the song sparrow, the sweetest bird that sings, 
and in its complexity rising through all gradations, imitating almost 
everything that is known of sounds on earth, it expresses at last 
the very thunder and earthquake, and almost the final trumpet itself. 
Until recently the pipe organ was best adapted for slow and meas- 
ured music, but now, with the fancy stops, it can be played as rapidly 
as the piano. Plymouth Church organ is responsible for many of 
Plymouth pulpit’s highest flights. A good pipe organ well used will 
patch up many a feeble effort of a poor preacher. Soldiers for bat- 
tle had the best music; so should soldiers for Christ. 

Il.—The Performer. A good organ with a poor player is like a 
fine text with a poor sermon; there is plenty of good in it, but the 
preacher cannot bring it out. It seems commonplace to say he must 
be a musician, a Christian musician, if possible, but by all means a 
musician. A man who plays, not for science nor for reputation, nor 
amuses himself by ‘‘ skylarking up and down the key-board,” but one 
who plays for both God and man. The mechanical organist should be 
confined to the prayer services and Sunday-school, where there are 
other ways of reaching men’s hearts. An organist who sits down to 
play off the book, like the stammering preacher, should be sent home 
to learn his sermon. Since the sermon reaches the will through’ the 
intellect, so music reaches the will through the emotions. Ministers 
are to control and direct the feelings as well as the thoughts and vo- 
litions of those that hear. How this can best be done will appear 
when we consider the last division of our subject, namely : 

ITl.—The Performance.—The organ has a three-fold task in every 
service. 

(a.) The opening voluntary. Usually when we enter a large, 
well-sustained church we are greeted with the sound of the organ. 
Why? Oh, just because it is customary. But why? To allow the 
lazy people to get in. Why? Because of a deep philosophical princi- 
ple. Mr. Beecher said, and no preacher used music to better advan- 
tage, that when the family comes to church, having been hurried and 
flurried in getting the children ready, and when the little brood have 
been looked after, and the five or the six are combed and curled and 
hooked and shoed, and all got in order, the house shut up and the 
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little throng safely secured in the pew, the mind all fluttered with those 
sweet domestic cares, it is a great relief if something can quietly, im- 
perceptibly smooth away those dull cares. And then some come heavy 
with the lassitude of over-sleeping, and others come in a frivolous, gay, 
and genial disposition. And sometimes the minister comes heavy and 
sad. Now, if it were possible to roll down a curtain the moment these 
worshipers cross the church threshold, so that all the world would van- 
ish and be left outside, how great the blessing! Such a blessing 
comes through an appropriate and well-played voluntary; for at its 
close the cdngregation is reasonably well prepared to join in the open- 
ing hymn. The opening voluntary often gives the key-note to the 
entire service. Not smiting the ears with a sudden blast, but gently 
soothing and coaxing and persuading, until every stop indicates its 
readiness to praise the God over all. 

(4.) The second duty of the organ is the hymn accompaniment. 
This has been likened to a flood, while the people singing are as boats, 
and they are carried along upon the current as boats are borne on the 
depths of the sea. The hymn should be played distinctly and always, 
if possible, with a clear flute or trumpet stop pulled out its entire 
length. Many tunes should be transposed into a lower key, so that 
the congregation may reach it without straining their voices. The 
time occasionally may be changed. Between the verses comes the in- 
terlude, and this is said to be either an echo or prophecy, or both. If 
it be an echo it attempts to render the dominant thought of the stanza 
just sung. If it bea prophecy it should prepare the congregation for 
what is to follow. In the hands of a musician it means much; other- 
wise it has been characterized as a mere noisy gap, sometimes a sprawl 
and sometimes an awful racket of chords, a sort of running up-stairs 
and tumbling down again. John Zundel said, after his conversion : 
‘*T pray now just as other people do. I speak my prayers out to God. 
Before | always played them.” And these prayers formed most fre- 
quently his interludes. I am rather inclined to dispense with inter- 
ludes, or only have one before the last stanza of the hymn. This is 
about all an average congregation can endure. 

(c.) The last duty of the organ in church service is the closing 
voluntary. Now, just as the last words of the sermon fix its impres- ° 
sion, so the last notes of the organ dismiss the congregation into the 
world with a dominant feeling. For music gives relief to a heart with- 
out dissipating its feeling. But too many organists march the people 
into church and galop them out. No surer way of frustrating a faith- 
ful pulpit effort. 

Now, for all these duties of the organ there is an ample sufficiency 
of good music. Most of the music of Mendelssohn, of Mozart, Von 
Weber, and of Beethoven and Bach, can be adapted to church service. 
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But snatches of the latest waltz or obscured variations of the last opera 
should never be admitted. There is one place where worldly wor- 
shipers should not be reminded of their recreations. That place is the 
church. 

It is possible for a skilful organist so to turn the keys after the 
morning prayer as to produce a most helpful impression. It covers up 
the confusion of those standing in taking their seats, or of those bowing 
their heads in prayer in regaining their upright position; but better 
than this, it serves as a great Amen to the spirit of the prayer, sounding 
down from the choir invisible. All church music should be rendered 
as in the hearing of him who is accustomed to the voices of the angels, 
attuned to sweetest harmony and richest melody throughout untold 
ages. 

H. CLay PEEPELS. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR IN’ VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 
OF WORK. 


His great and most important work is that of preaching the Gospel. 
It is God’s chief instrumentality for the salvation of sinners and edifi- 
cation of the saints. For this work ke should not fail to keep himself 
thoroughly prepared. Apart from this, no man can long sustain him- 
self as the pastor of a Christian church. But there are other depart- 
ments of work to which he should give special attention. Among these 
is pastoral visitation. 

Long ago it was said, ‘‘ Ye have scattered my flock, and have not 
visited them.” Of course, in the prosecution of this work, he must be 
left to the exercise of his own judgment as to the amount of visiting, 
and the families on whom he should most frequently call. The sick 
and afflicted should never be neglected. His people should be given 
to understand that calls of this character will be heeded at all times— 
at mid-day or midnight. I say ca//s; for how can he know unless in- 
formed? Many a pastor is blamed for neglect here without just cause. 
The time of trouble affords a good opportunity for usefulness. When 
by Divine Providence the heart has been softened, impressions are 
easily made. But the pastor should visit generally as much as possible ; 
should know where all his people live ; the number of children in each 
family, and their names. In this work he should avoid partiality. In 
every church the scciety of some is more congenial to a man of taste 
and culture than are others. But, unless care is exercised here, the 
pastor will subject himself to just criticism. The poor and humble are 
sensitive upon this subject. If any one class are visited more than 
others, let it be those who are in humble outward circumstances. They 
will be sure to appreciate it. 
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In this work of visitation, sometimes a state of things will demand 
only a general reference to the subject of religion. At other times it 
may be proper to propose prayer—especially in times of affliction or 
deep religious interest; also close andearnest conversation. Of all this 
the pastor must be the judge. I think many pastors attach too little 
importance to the work of visiting the people of their charge. The 
simple act of calling on a family—of manifesting an interest in all that 
pertains to their welfare—is often 2 means of great good. It multiplies 
and strengthens the ties of friendship, and prepares the way for the 
sermon. 

Still another important part of a pastor’s work is Jersonal private 
conversation with the members of his congregation. This is among the 
most important, and certainly among the most delicate duties imposed 
upon him. To the Ephesians Paul said: ‘‘ I have taught you publicly 
and from house to house.” The fear is that this is among the too 
much neglected duties. Do not pastors sometimes try to persuade 
themselves that no responsibility attaches to them for the salvation of 
sinners beyond the faithful, public proclamation of the Gospel? There 
is a wonderful power in appealing personally to a man’s heart and con- 
science, concerning his character, destiny, and duty, asa thing stamped 
with immortality and condemned by a violated law. Not unfrequently 
it may require more moral courage to speak to a single person, face to 
face, than to preach to the great congregation. But how often does 
the servant of God find men, whom he tremblingly approaches, more 
accessible than he had supposed. Generally men know they need re- 
ligion, and regard the man, who speaks to them in a proper manner, 
as in the way of duty. They often think it strange that this work is so 
much neglected. 

Years ago, a man known as Father Eaton was a missionary on the 
Erie Canal. He once said to the writer, ‘‘ Being in the city of Albany, 
the thought occurred to me whether any one had ever spoken to the 
Governor personally on the subject of religion. At least, I resolved to 
callon him. After conversing with him about my work as a canal mis- 
sionary, I took the liberty of inquiring concerning his own spiritual 
condition and prospects. When I rose to leave, the Governor took me 
by the hand and said: ‘I thank you sir. You are the only man who 
ever addressed me personally on the subject of religion.’’”” Was he the 
only man who could say this, or speak of neglect in this respect ? 

In this work special care should be exercised as to time, place, and 
manner. The wrong time is often chosen by obtruding upon business 
hours; or by addressing one in the presence of others not Christians. 
The embarrassment produced may wholly defeat the object. And, 
then, very much depends upon the manner of approaching one upon a 
subject not congenial to a sinful heart. It is related of an eminent 
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evangelist, that when passing a company of rough young men, he said: 
**Good morning, children of the devil.” To which they replied: 
‘* Good mdfning, father,” a just rebuke for his want of even Christian 
civility. The right manner and spirit is especially important, when 2 
young minister approaches his seniors. True, he speaks by divine au- 
thority; but as this truth may not be recognized by the sinner, he 
would do well to prepare the way—not by apology, but a reference to 
disparity in age. Not only is it important in the pulpit, but especially 
in addressing men personally, that the servant of God should avoid, as 
much as possible, the appearance even of personal authority. A work 
so delicate requires deep humility and heavenly tenderness. Some 
years ago, a hardened criminal was committed to prison. Ministers of 
religion paid him frequent visits, without success. Among others, a 
pious Quaker sat down by his side, put his arm around his neck, and 
said: ‘‘ 1 ama poor sinner—no better by nature than thou art. ‘There 
was mercy for me, and there is mercy for thee.” The poor criminal 
relented at once. He said: ‘‘ The men who have talked to me before, 
seemed to say, by their manner and tone of voice, ‘ We are Christians, 
but you are a poor, miserable sinner and an outcast.’” The same 
spirit—tender and loving—should animate every Christian minister. 
Another, and a most important department of the pastor’s work, 
embraces the inquiry meeting. How to develop the serious feeling and 
religious conviction in his congregation is often a question of deep in- 
terest with every faithful pastor. This embraces not only his stated 
hearers, but strangers who are constantly coming and going. Not un- 
frequently does he discover evidence of unusual interest, and is, most 
of all, anxious to enjoy a personal interview under favorable circum- 
stances. But how to secure such personal intercourse is the question. 
And then there are those who would gladly embrace such an oppor- 
tunity if requested to do so, while they have not the courage to invite 
it. In time of revival, the inquiry meeting is regarded as a necessity 
and proves a great success. But the pastor’s meeting should be per- 
manent. Every Sabbath morning and evening he should announce 
that at a given time and place he will be in waiting to meet any who 
wish a season of religious conversation. Those who sometimes think 
that the work of the pulpit is fraught with vanity and ambition, on 
hearing such an announcement every Sabbath, will regard the preacher 
as sincerely anxious for the salvation of their souls. To make such an 
impression is a victory gained. Then the known fact that on such an 
evening the pastor is waiting for visitors, cannot fail to be productive of 
good. Often, perhaps, he will be disappointed; will spend the hour 
alone; but he should not be discouraged. Now and then persons will 
come whom he has never known, and of whom he might remain ignor- 
ant but for such an opportunity afforded them. To assist him in this 
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work let him appoint a committee whose duty it shall be to invite 
others to meet the pastor, and, if necessary, come with them. I am 
persuaded that any pastor will find the weekly inquiry meetigg a great 
help to the prosecution of his work. As to the time, Monday evening 
is the most favorable time, when the influence of the Sabbath yet re- 
mains fresh. 

D. G. COREY. 


Utica, N. Y. 
REVIVALS IN COUNTRY PARISHES, 


WITH UNWRITTEN CONCLUSIONS TO BE FURNISHED BY CITY PASTORS. 


It was the last week in April, 1888. Two preachers of the Gospel, 
supplying the two Protestant pulpits of a thriving farming community, 
were walking together about Zion, counting the towers thereof, and 
asking themselves seriously, What can we do to build broken walls? 
There was little to encourage special effort. Nothing on the human 
side. The promises of God, however, had not been changed. The 
churches were small in numbers—never spiritually aggressive—at the 
best only respectably religious. Beside the usual Sunday appointments, 
a gasping mid-week meeting was sustained in one of the churches. In 
the other a Sunday morning preaching service, followed by a Bible 
school. No Sunday evening service and no mid-week meeting here 
disturbed the peace of restful souls. ( 

For the purpose of special meetings, the days just opening before our 
two preachers and before their busy farmers could not by any possibil- 
ity be more unwisely chosen. So said the farmers. So said their busy 
house-wives. So almost admitted the preachers with themselves. The 
spring season was backward. Never before so backward within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. The seed must be put in the ground. 
Our ministers were reminded that the most pious faith could not expect 
a harvest except on condition of faithful seed-sowing. Would they not 
please be content to go on sowing Gospel seed a little longer, and not 
scandalize the whole community by appearing with sickles in hand ‘‘ at 
such an inopportune time.” Yet in two hearts the fire burned, and 
something must be done. These servants of God had been living and 
laboring on intersecting fields for weeks and months, and had learned 
to love and trust each other intimately and fully. Strong bonds were 
soon to be broken. One was to be taken and the other left. They 
wanted—whether anybody else wanted them to or not—to lift up their 
voices unitedly in that community, and beseech men to become recon- 
ciled to God. They said—whether wisely or no, judge ye—this is what 
they said: ‘‘ The people of this community, many of them are dead in 
trespasses and sins; many more are living at a dying rate, helping on 
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their dying by making cruel thrusts at each other, by sarcastic sayings, 
and by jealous deeds. Go to now. God helping us we will cremate 
some of these follies, and by the glowing ashes of battle axes burned we 
will warm the hearts of these disciples of our Master.” This last was 
not said loudly, but it was deeply intended. 

Cautiously, almost tremulously at first, a union cottage prayer meet- 
ing was appointed. The host of that meeting, himself a business man, 
having just came out from the city to spend the summer in the country, 
and not a member of either of the two churches represented, kindly 
sent out printed invitations for the whole neighborhood to meet and 
pray under his roof. His faith kept pace with hisinvitations. And out 
from the city he brought a cabinet organ and two dozen camp chairs. 
About forty people met in his house and breathed the atmosphere of 
prayer. The following evening, coming through rain and mud, a 
large gathering assembled in one of the churches. Our story now is 
briefly told. Yet eternity will not be too long to measure its riches of 
blessing and joy. 

For three weeks and more the union services continued. The farm 
work was delayed by pouring rains—yet the farmers found time to pray. 
Despite the rain the people came to the meetings. There was a genu- 
ine revival—a renewal of spiritual life for God’s people. Nor will you 
wonder that new trophies were won for Christ; that sinners were con- 
verted from the error of their ways. And such preaching the people 
were sure they had not heard before from those same preachers. And 
all in the very busiest season of the year when wisdom counseled silence. 
Let every other brother minister write his own conclusion. 

E. P. FARNHAM. 
Salem, Mass. 
THE SUCCESSFUL SERMON. 


1st. It has specific purposes. These are not scientific, philosophi- 
cal, social, nor even theological in its metaphysicial sense. They are 
purely spiritual, Whatever secondary effects the sermon may have upon 
society, its primary object is to spiritualize. The sermon is to go to 
the dottom of things—to lay foundations. This being true, 

2. It is prominently Bidlical. Not giving Bible proof of theory or 
doctrine, so much as Bible statement of fact. It is the audible revela- 
tion of divinely stated truth. It may not be marred any more than the 
sacred page of the Book may be marred by addition or detraction with- 
out receiving the condemnation of God. The sacred page was inspired 
and the sermon is not! True, but the Book’s function was to state 
divine truth, before unstated. The sermon’s responsibility is to restate 
the same truth and it doesnot needinspiration for that. It is held re- 
sponsible for possibilities only, within its own sphere ; but, with its di- 
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vine commission, it may not deviate from a purpose just as sacred as 
the purpose of the Bible itself. The sermon does this when it proposes 
to support the divine truth with human argument. It breaks the fall of 
the hammer of truth. It dulls the edge of the sword of the Spirit just 
as much as do the wreaths of rhetorical flowers with which so many 
unwittingly sheath God’s weapon. The successful sermon thunders 
forth the ‘* Thus saith the Lord ” just as though it were a universally 
accepted fact that the Lord Aas said it without any doubt. It presup- 
poses a large degree of faith among hearers. And this is no mistake. 
Faith in the fundamental truths of religion is more widely prevalent than 
we sometimes imagine. The sermon which does not recognize this may 
unconsciously make itself a negative argument against Christianity by 
acknowledging that the Scriptures need its arguments to enable them 
tostand. The successful sermon is based upon plainly revealed truth, 
declares plainly revealed truth, and proves its propositions with plainly 
revealed truth. The sermon upon the obscure passage uses obscure 
passages in evidence, and creates, or at least leaves, doubt in the mind 
of the hearer. The encouragement of faith is best accomplished di- 
rectly, and not by the circuitous method of uprooting multitudinous 
doubts. Certain sermons and writings seem to declare to us ‘‘just 
wait a little and we will have cleared up all the dark places of the 
Bible.” It is better to hurry men into the clearings which God him- 
self has made and let them have some warm sunlight before they die. 
3d. It gives men what they need and largely what they wish. The 
other wants of the mind are supplied from sources more rich than the 
pulpit, with all its intellectuality and secular information. The sfirit- 
wal want it is the function of the sermon to assist insupplying. The 
more intellectually profound the hearer, the greater the soul to need 
and to appreciate specifically spiritual truth and help. A certain pul- 
pit is frequently supplied by young men who regard the occasion as the 
great opportunity to perform metaphysicial gymnastics, because of the 
presence every Sunday in that audience of a college president and two 
or three theological professors. They are quite certain that for once 
they have an appreciative audience. The result is that they make 
themselves ridiculous in the eyes of these godly and profound men who 
have gone into the courts of the Lord to receive ‘‘ Ae/f from the sanc- 
uary.” God’s word, simple and sweet and pure, declared in a humble, 
sincere manner would exactly meet their wants and their wishes. But 
the smart young man gets in God’s way and robs them of the spiritual 
riches intended for them. To do its God-given work the sermon 
must keep inits own place—perform its specific mission, and then if 
some hearer is disappointed it is not the fault of the preacher. It is 
also true that stirring business men who battle from Monday until 
Saturday with problems of trade need and desire spiritual things on 
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Sunday. They are weary, brain and heart, and the refreshing, soul 
reviving Gospel of Jesus rests and encourages them. Certain questions 
of policy during the week became questions of conscience. The sermon 
should tell them what God says about it. Various emotions have oc- 
cupied the mind—everything but the religious emotion. The sermon 
should refresh their minds upon ‘‘the things which are unseen and 
eternal.” Emotional preaching, of the right kind, is all important. 
Men desire it, are happier for it and made better and more tender by 
it. A few of the elements of the successful sermon therefore I conceive 
to be the Biblical, the specifically, spiritual and emotional, and the 
needful and desirable. The needs will not always be the same as the 
wishes but they are more prevalently so than is often believed. 


IRVING F. DAVIS. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SERMON PLAN. . 
The Church’s Mission. 
‘* Unto him be glory in the Church.” Eph. 3: 21. 


INTRODUCTION.—It is important to have a clear conception of any 
organization to which we belong. The higher the organization the 
more important does this become. Among organizations claiming our 
attention and our membership stands the Church. None other has the 
origin it has. None other can point to the history it has written. No 
other fills the place in human life it fills. As the eagle’s flight is above 
that of common birds, so is the Church’s place above that of all other 
human societies. 

In speaking of the Church we speak of the universal Church, the 
** body of Christ,” and of the local Church, as it embodies and sets 
forth the spirit and purpose of the larger conception. 

Let us follow the Church’s mission as a means of emphasizing our 
knowledge of this organization. 

It divides itself into two forms—Custody and Ministry. 

1. Custody. 

The Church is put in charge of certain trusts. 

(a) The Word. 

Unto it as to the Jews ‘‘ are committed the oracles of God.” 

The nature of the trust determines its importance. Here the divine 
thought breaks into syllables of human speech. Nor is the trust a dead 
trust, like the mummy of the museum. It is to be cumulative like the 
money of the exchangers, or grain of the husbandman. On the whole 
the Church has been faithful. In the last three-quarters of a century it 
has put the Word into 250 languages, and sent forth from its presses 
more than 160,000,000 copies, as ‘‘ leaves of life.” 
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(4) The ordinances are the Church’s trust. They are two. The 
Lord said ‘‘ Baptize ” and he ‘‘ took bread.” 

The ordinance embodies what elsewhere is proclaimed. They are 
the Church’s banners. The Church was and is the custodian of these. 
The custodian has no right to change. Alas! that this has been by 
some forgotten. May we not hope for the reassertion of the true prin- 
ciples of custodianship. 

(c) Worship is in the Church’s custody. 

It organizes praise. We can worship elsewhere, but only because of 
its influence, as far beyond the line of saltness, the river feels the throb- 
bing of the tides. Few can continuously go to God alone. Most need 
company. In the congregation the Church “ touches life with upward 
impulse,” and makes its worship. 

The Church’s mission is Ministry. As Christ was sent, his Church 
is sent. 

(a) So the material sphere of men—the bodies, the homes, the 
industrial and social relations of men, are to be within the line of 
her ministrations, as they were within the Lord’s. 

(4) This Ministry is above all for the spiritual nature of men. 

When philanthropy ends, the Church goes on. Beyond the body 
is the soul; beyond the earthly possessions the heavenly; beyond 
time eternity. If the one should not be forgotten the other must be 
remembered. 

As the sun rests in his primacy on the loftiest pine, and the lowliest 
way-side blossom, so the Church touches the highest and the lowest in 
man, God’s richest boon to each. 

All, then, are debtors to the Church. Every Church spire should be 
a light-draft on the community for sympathy, and support, and prayer. 


Let each say: 
*« For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend, 
To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till cares and toils shall end.” 


So shall we help to give Him glory in his Church, in all ages, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen ! 


PHILIP L. JONES. 


Philadelphia. 
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VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
I. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


An American Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by ALVAH 
Hovey, D.U.—Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians. By E. 
P..Gould, D. D. 8vo pp. 226, Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 


The author of this commentary, sometime Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature in the Newton Theological Institution, has undoubted 
qualifications for the work he has undertaken. He should be judged by 
his peers, but unfortunately his peers among Baptists are few, and are 
all contributors to this commentary ; and to criticise the work of a col- 
league is so delicate a task that with one voice they cry, I pray thee 
have me excused. The book is intended, however, for plain people as 
well as for scholars, and it may not be presumptious for those who do 
not profess to be Greek scholars to express a modest opinion as to its 
value. 

If the book errs at all, for the use of plain people, it is in the ex- 
cessive brevity of the comments. Dr. Gould has tried to pack his words 
closely and has succeeded, but it may be questioned whether a little 
fuller explanation of processes would not have made his results clearer 
to unlearned readers. We all like to be assured positively that this or 
that is the meaning of a certain passage, but sometimes it is a comfort 
also to be told why itis so. For example, in the comment on Paul’s 
words, ‘‘ For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also receive:i” 
(1 Cor. 15: 3), Dr. Gould says, ‘‘ He received it from others and passed 
it along tothem. The Greek verbs are such as to indicate this relation 
of the two acts to each other.” How the reader ignorant of Greek will 
wish he knew that mysterious relationship of the verbs that indicate so 
clearly the source of the knowledge; it would have been kind to en- 
lighten us all aboutthis. Indeed, so respectable a Greek scholar as Dr. 
Hovey seems to be as much in the dark as any of us, for he appends a 
note to the effect that the Greek verbs seem to him to have nothing to do 
with the case. The editor finds it necessary, in several like instances, to 
make a similar comment; as on the statement that éxxAyoia (1 Cor. 
15 : 10) “‘ is applied to the whole body of believers on earth. which is 
probably its original use.” On the contrary, it seems to Dr. Hovey that 
the etymology of the word—a called out body, an assembly—points to a 
local body as the ofiginal signification. The most serious difference of 
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opinion between Dr. Gould and the editor arises from the passage, 
‘* Else what shall they do who are baptized for the dead? It the dead 
are not raised at all, why then are they baptized forthem?” Here 
one’s sympathy is likely to be with Dr. Gould. The passage is abso- 
lutely simple, grammatically, and if one met the phrase inép tar vexpov 
in a classic Greek author he would translate it without the least hesita- 
tion ‘‘ for the dead” or ‘‘ in behalf of the dead.” The difficulty is dog- 
matic, not exegetic; and though Dr. Gould suggests a dogmatic 
solution he is not bound as an exegete to do this. All endeavors to 
mistranslate trip Tov vexpdv, so as to make the words mean ‘‘ over the 
dead,” ‘‘ into relation with the dead ” and the like, are what we Bap- 
tists pronunce wresting the Scriptures from their plain meaning when 
it is done by Pedobaptists in order to escape the implications of eic 
used in connection with farrifw. 

In fine, this commentary, while it is no more to be taken as an 
infallible guide than any other, appears to be in the main trustworthy, 
and is certainly scholarly and compact. If it seems to lack something 
of that devoutness of tone, that appreciation of the spirit of Scripture, 
which marked the commentaries of Drs. Broadus and Hovey in this series, 
it will help us to gain an accurate understanding of the letter, without 
which the spirit cannot be adequately comprehended. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 


We bring together a number of small books entitled to notice for 
the importance of their subjects or their value to the Bible student. 
In examining them we have had regard chiefly to the expository ele- 
ment.—— With Christ in the School of Prayer. Rev. ANDREW MUR- 
RAY. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. Consists of thirty-one 
brief lessons on prayer, mostly from New Testament texts, many of 
them suggestive of profound and rich experience. An admirable book 
for devotional reading. Its popularity—it has reached the eighth 
thousand—is well deserved. The prayers that follow the successive 
lessons will be found helpful to young Christians who wish to study in 
‘the School of Prayer."——Die Lehre vom Gebet nach dem Neuen 
Testament. Von PAUL CHRIST. Leiden, 1886. A prize essay, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Defense of the Christian Religion, the 
Hague, Holland. It is an elaborate monograph on the New Testament 
doctrine of prayer, 198 octavo pages, especially with the design to set 
forth the doctrine held by the primitive apostolic church. The subject 
stands in need of a more thorough-going investigation than it has yet 
received. This attempt accomplishes but little, starting as it does with 
the Tiibingen theory of the Ngw Testament documents as its basis. 
A writer who at this day assumes the post-apostolic origin of John’s 
gospel, places the composition of Mark’s gospel about the year 100, 
and hesitates to ascribe any but the four (Galatians, Corinthians and 
Romans) epistles to Paul, cannot be our teacher in the Biblical doctrine 
of prayer.——TZ7he Brook in the Way. By WAYLAND Hoyt, D.D. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1888. A book of gems, of brilliant and 
also substantial, helpful thoughts. There are forty-three titles in 296 
pages. ‘‘The Hindered Life,” on the words of the apostle, ‘‘ the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ,” which we take almost at random, shines with 
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light. We cannot but believe, however, that an expository setting 
would best display the lustre of such illustrations, and wish the author 
might give to the public another volume similar to his G/eams from 
Paul’s Prison on Philippians.——T7he Mental Characteristics of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. HENRY NORRIS BERNARD. London, 
1888. Pp. x. 314. Originally a series of magazine essays, but intended 
from the first to form a book. The aim is a high one—‘‘ to place be- 
fore the mind of the reader a true perception and clear idea of the 
divine-human personality of the Saviour.” Does the author conceive 
that he has attained himself to that clear idea? The book contains 
many profitable thoughts and suggestions, but leaves the impression 
that the author is but inadequately equipped for his task. The chapter 
on ‘‘The Tempted Christ” especially leaves this impression. In 
undertaking that difficult theme the profoundest Biblical knowledge will 
be called into requisition. Another requisite, we may add, is a clear * 
understanding beforehand of the depth and difficulty of the theme. 
One may well begin with Milton’s invocation, 
** What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support,” 


in entering upon even a brief discussion of that short but pregnant era 
in our Lord’s earthly history. 
WM. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


II, HISTORICAL THEOLOGY, 


‘History of the Christian Church. By Gzorce Park FisHer, D.D.,LL.D., 
8 vo., pp. 701. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte fur Studierende von Dr. Jou. HEINR. 
Kurtz. 2 vols. in 4 parts. pp. 363, 348, 353, 351. Leipsic. 1887. 


Until recently a satisfactory manual in English for the study of 
church history has been a desideratum. The translations of the hand- 
books of Hase and Kurtz, having been made from editions published in 
Germany from thirty to forty years ago, have long been antiquated. 
The rapid progress made in historical study during the past twenty 
years has revolutionized historical theology. New discoveries of the 
utmost importance have been made. The original sources accessible to 
older scholars have been re-examined with vast labor and patience, and 
the science of Christian archzology has been almost born anew during 
that period. The result is that the old text-books are so completely out 
of date as to be worse than merely useless, because they are continually 
misleading. There have been numerous hand-books published in Ger- 
many during these years, and new editions ofthe best of them from time 
to-time have kept them abreast of modern scholarship. The best of 
these hand-books has been for a generation that of Kurtz, the tenth 
edition of which is catalogued above. Besides this, Herzog’s (completed 
in 1882) and Schmid’s (in 1881) have much value. 

The characteristics that are specially demanded in a hand-book of 
this kind are condensation, clearness, accuracy, due sense of proportion — 
and an evangelical spirit. All of these conditions are fulfilled by Kurtz 
better than by any other writer of German hand-books. In his last 
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edition, which contains considerable additional matter- in all twenty- 
three sections, or about 100 pages—the author has carefully revised the 
text throughout, and has brought it to an astonishing degree of full- 
ness and accuracy. By using large type for the important matter and 
small type for the less important, and printing proper names and sub- 
heads in heavy-faced type, a great degree of compression has been se- 
cured, joined to a convenient clearness of typography which makes 
instant consultation of any passage sought extremely easy. The refer- 
ences to the literature, which are frequently interspersed in the text, are 
a most valuable feature of the work. Those who know the hand-book 
of Kurtz only by the English translations from the earlier editions, can- 
not be said to know it at all, so greatly has it been changed by the 
author in his last two or three revisions. The breadth of knowledge of 
the author are worthy of much praise. He is, to be sure, less familiar 
with English and American church history than with Continental. Of 
American theological literature he has comparatively little knowledge, 
and his references would need generous supplementing by an American * 
instructor in order to fit his book for class-room use in this country. 
The author’s lack of familiarity with English books sometimes betrays 
him into curious mistakes, as where he quotes Ireney’s History of the 
English Baptists for |vimey’s. Kurtz is an orthodox Lutheran, and 
though evangelical in theology, he has all the prejudices of an adherent 
of a State church. And his treatment of the Baptists, both of the 
Reformation times and of the present day, is marked by less than his 
usual candor andaccuracy. He has the distinction also of having dis- 
covered an entirely new sect among Baptists called ‘‘ Snake Baptists” 
(vol. II., part 1, p. 333). The defects of the manual, however, are few 
and unimportant when compared with its merits. We are glad to see 
that a translation of it is announced for speedy publication by Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls. We hope that it will receive a thorough editing by 
a competent American scholar, who will supplement and correct the 
text relating to the development of religious bodies inthe United States, 
and add numerous references to works in the English language. Such 
editing would at least double the value of the work to all English-speak- 
ing students. 

Dr. Fisher’s manual is in some respects less adapted to the use of 
students than to that somewhat indefinite personage known as ‘the 
general reader.” It is by no means unadapted to class-room use, but 
the author has not had the wants of the student solely in his mind, and 
has not prepared the book expressly for him. Special pains have been 
taken with the style, so as to make the book thoroughly readable. 
This has not interfered with its scholarly qualities or lessened 
its accuracy, but it has to some extent promoted diffuseness. 
There are no oe ys peering devices to save space, the whole text being 
printed in one kind of type and forming a continuous and flowing nar- 
tative. This, no doubt, makes the book more attractive to the reader, 
and as certainly it makes the book less valuable to the student. The chief 
defect in Dr. Fisher’s manual for students, perhaps, is the entire 
absence of references to the literature. There are not even foot-notes, 
as a rule, to substantiate the most important statements of the text. 
This will greatly limit the usefulness of the volume. In fact, it consti- 
tutes so serious a defect as to make the book comparatively useless for 
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a large class who would otherwise: find it not only the most satisfactory 
manual of church history published in English, but so completely 
satisfactory that nothing better would be desired. Supplemented by 
the instructions of a competent teacher, the book might serve for class- 
room use in its present state, but the English edition of Kurtz, when it 
comes, is likely to be by far the most useful book for study, though not 
so interesting for reading. It was a mistake, we think, for the author to 
undertake to make a book that would suit the wants of both classes, 
readers and students; for what is indispensable to the one is objection- 
able to the other, and their conflicting needs cannot well be recon- 
ciled. We must, however, bear testimony to the scholarship, the can- 
dor, the breadth of view, and the literary dexterity of Dr. Fisher. In 
some of these qualities he fairly distances all his German competitors. 
For the reader, there is no brief history of the Christian church in all 
lands from the earliest times until now with which, on the whole, this 
need fear comparison. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, 


Tropical Africa. By Henry DrumMonp, LLL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Author- 
ized edition, with six maps, and illustrations, 12mo, pp. 228. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 


THERE is fully as much to interest all but the zealously scientific 


readers of books of travel in Professor Drummond’s little book as in the 
cumbrous two and three volumes of other African travellers. In this, 
as in many other respects, the Glasgow Professor has written a model 
book of travels, and his book will certainly command a much wider circle 
of readers than it would had he made it all inclusive. Professor Drum- 
mond was evidently determined to see everything with his own eyes, 
and to test everything in the scales of his own judgment. He chose 
to enter Central Africa, not by way of the Zanzibar route, but by the 
Zambesi and Shiré rivers. So doing he avoided the malaria and the 
trial of an immense caravan of porters, ‘‘ those black villains.” Along 
all the coast there extends a low, scorched plain, reeking with malaria, 
and which reaches inland some three hundred miles. Then comes a 
terrace, or plateau, of some 2,000 feet high, then another terrace of 
some 4,000 to 5,000 feet in height. This, says Professor Drummond, 
may be said to occupy the whole of Central Africa. If we follow Pro- 
fessor Drummond we shall have to amend our geographies to no little 
extent as concerns Africa. In the coast belt there are but a few demor- 
alized villages, with no leopard, nor hippopotamus. Instead of the 
American umbrageous woods or the Indian tangled jungles, we have in 
Africa scraggy forests of low trees (and the Professor tells most interest- 
ingly what becomes of all the wood that falls, the ground appearing as 
clean as if daily swept) whose “‘ half grown trunks and scanty leaves 
offer no shade from the burning sun.” There is no moss, and few 
lichens, Lions are nearly as numerous as the sparrows in England, but 
elephants are nowadays as rare as the whales which trans-Atlantic pas- 
sengers never fail tosee. Professor Drummond thinks that even the 
heat is greatly exaggerated, that there are hotter days in New York than 
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he eversawin Africa. Not only as a naturalist, but also as a student of 
social science and of Christian missions, Professor Drummond is entirely 
original in his ideas and suggestions. His treatment of the question of 
slave stealing, ‘‘the heart disease of Africa,” is really the purpose of 
the book’s existence; Professor Drummond is anxious to tell the world, 
and he says what he has to say in most forceful speech, that he consid- 
ers the ivory trade really at the bottom of the slave traffic, and that he 
believes that a small, well-armed force of Europeans could so thor- 
oughly patrol the region where the slave-dealers travel that they could 
in very short measure control and destroy the business. As to mission 
work his book incidentally pictures the great need of Christian evange- 
lization, civilization and education, and speaks in the heartiest terms of 
the good work now being done in the heart of Africa by the mission- 
aries, with the suggestion that the Lord does not call to such a reckless 
waste of life and health as has recently been encouraged by some of the 
missionary societies. It is an exceedingly truthful book, and is all the 
more enjoyable for this novelty. The author of Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World has not lost one atom of his vivacity and brilliancy in 
Tropical Africa. 

FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


Studies in Social Life. By Gzorce C. Lorimer, LL.D. Chicago and 
New York. Belford, Clark & Co. 1886. 12mo. 484 pp. 


Dr. Lorimer’s reputation as a platform speaker should not draw at- 


tention from the fact that he is a student also. He is moreover a man 
of every-day affairs. For instance, he went to Chicago as pastor of a 
church which had a noble history, but which by fire and other misfor- 
tunes had been brought into debt, and a dark cloud hung over its future. 
In a very brief time its difficulties were removed. But, instead of settling 
down in the comfortable nest, which he now in a certain sense hada 
right to occupy, the able leader resigned his position and took hold of 
another enterprise, which seemed more than hopeless. But, in a re- 
markably short time, this also was firmly established and prosperous. 
A man who can “‘ bring things to pass” after this manner, may well be 
listened to when he speaks of social life in its practical relations. 

This book is as readable as the morning paper. And one will rise 
from its perusal with clearer ideas of life. The chapter on ‘‘The 
Amusements of Society ” is solid with sanctified common sense. That 
on the ‘‘ Vices of Society ” is solemn and practically suggestive. Even 
to mention the good points contained in the volume would require a 
good-sized pamphlet. 

Of course the author deals at much length with the ‘‘labor prob- 
lem.” His general tone, though outspoken, is conciliatory. Both em- 
ployers and workmen can ponder with profit his suggestions. 

Nevertheless many of his positions will hardly stand criticism. 
He says (p. 31), ‘‘ Experience proves that the plethoric coffers and 
palatial palaces (sic) of the small minority would be impossibili- 
ties but for the impoverishment of the great majority.” Now, S. F. B. 
Morse and Peter Cooper died with somewhat plethoric coffers. Did 
they impoverish the great majority? Here is Barkis, the carrier, who, 
having for a term of years transported packages of goods, with some 
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passengers, retires worth a thousand dollars. Has he impoverished the 
community to this extent? Nay, his work has been a convenience 
to the public, and he has benefited his customers. Now, if a Vander- 
bilt, doing a hundred thousand times as much transportation as Barkis, 
has made a hundred thousand times as much money, 7. ¢., a hundred 
millions, how does his wealth, any more than that of Barkis’, indicate 
‘* the existence of manifold cruelties and wrongs ?” 

The writer denounces land grants to railroads. But would the 
Pacific road have been built without such a grant? The offer of the 
nation went begging a long time, and able journals like the Evening 
Post argued that a transcontinental road could never succeed. Now, 
when a few intrepid men have taken the tremendous risks which no one 
else was willing to incur, and built the road, thus adding to the wealth 
of the nation an amount compared with which the value of the land 
grant is as nothing, shall we growl because they, as well as the nation 
at large, have made a very good thing out of it? Doubtless in some of 
these grants there has been corruption; but to say, therefore, that 
** Congress should cease making land grants to corporations,” is like 
saying that Congress should cease buying stationery or erecting light- 
houses, because in contracts for these there has often been great fraud. 
There are land grants and land grants. 

We are told (p. 470) that unscrupulous railroad managers ‘‘ screw 
down the wages of labor.” But are the engineers and brakemen and 
trackmen on Jay Gould’s roads paid less than on other roads? And, 
indeed, is it possible to ‘‘ screw down wages?” If any man thinks it is, 
let him try it with Meissonier or Patti? Let him enforce the ‘‘iron 
law” against Wm. M. Evarts and John E. Parsons so that they shall 
do a day’s work in the court-room at the reasonable tariff of Counsellor 
Jones, of Wayback. The wages of labor are simply the price of 
the product of labor, and that price is fixed by the cost or value of that 
evoleet elsewhere. If you hire a man to catch fish for your table, his 
wages are the price of the fish he catches, and they cannot be more 
than what the same amount of fish could be bought for in the public 
market. On the other hand, his services cannot be obtained for less 
than some one else will pay him for the same amount of labor. If 
Counsellor Jones could give as good an opinion for five dollars as that 
for which Mr. Parsons asks five hundred, Mr. Parsons could get but 
five. But so long as an opinion equal to that of Mr. Parsons’ cannot 
be obtained elsewhere for less than five hundred or five thousand, he 
can ask that price. The poor shirt woman gets but thirty cents for her 
day’s labor, as the unskillful fisherman gets but thirty cents for his 
day’s work if his catch is equal only to what could be bought in the 
market for thirty cents. When the poor woman can produce in her 
day’s work something which her employer will have to pay more than 
thirty cents to obtain elsewhere, her wages will immediately rise. The 
employer can no more screw down wages permanently than the laborer 
can screw them up.’ The employer must give what the laborer can get 
elsewhere, and the laborer can demand only what the employer would 
have to give elsewhere. The rate of wages is established by facts over 
which neither employer nor laborerhas any permanentcontrol. Jay Gould 
can no more screw down wages than he can screw down the force of the 
wind. He can no more fix the wages of a brakeman just to suit him- 
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self than he can make John D. Rockefeller or T. A. Edison work for 
him at an mgr bookkeeper’s salary. 

On page 188, we are told that ‘‘ the eight hour principle will give 
employment to a larger number of people.” Yes, and if Dr. Lorimer, 
Dr. Bridgman, Dr. Humpstone, and all the rest of the well-settled 
ministers would refuse to preach more than eight months in the year, 
it would improve the chances of many ministers now unsettled—minis- 
ters who are ‘‘ poor;” but itis not certain that the general interests would 
be promoted thereby. 

Dr. Lorimer favors ‘‘ co-operation.” This plan is very simple and 
can be immediately put into practice. Let a brakeman on the New York 
Central road buy one share of stock and freséo he becomes a co-operator. 
He will have all the benefits of co-operation, whether the other shares are 
taken by his fellow-brakemen, conductors, and ticket agents, or by mis- 
cellaneous investors, as at present. But wherein would matters be 
changed if all the stock of the Central road were bought by the em- 
ployees, and the road thus became entirely ‘‘co-operative”? It 
would hardly do to put Mr. Powderly in place of Mr. Depew, or an- 
nounce Martin Irons assistant superintendent, vice Theodore Voorhees, 
dounced. Unless the concern were to be allowed to go to smash 
those ~ riced officials would all have to be retained, and not 
yet could the humble switchman take lunch with the lordly direc- 
tors. And, if the other great roads were similarly owned by those who 
worked them, would there be less of ‘‘ cruel competition” and fewer 
‘‘ railroad wars?” 

If all the hundreds of thousands of shoemakers in the country were 
banded into one mighty organization, with a Jay Gould or an ‘‘ Old 
Hutch” wielding the tremendous power would not that organization 
be just as dangerous to the rest of us as any existing corpora- 
tion? ‘Co-operation ” is merely another name for.‘‘ corporation ” or 
‘*monopoly.” It would help the laboror no more than he would now 
be helped by buying a share or two of the stock of the factory or road 
which employs him, and it would be no less threatening to the people 
at large than existing organizations. 

There are other places where Dr. Lorimer’s pen has slipped ; but 
there is not space for discussing all the points. These blemishes are 
the more noticeable because the volume as a whole is so good. And it 
y to be hoped that in another edition the proof-reading will be better 

one. 
NORMAN Fox, 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE; 


American Statesmen. Edited by Joun T. Morse, Jr. Vol. XVIII. Mar- 
tin Van Buren, by EDWARD M. SHEPARD. 12 mo. pp. 404. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


This is a very sympathetic and interesting study, by one of the 
younger and more progressive Democrats of to-day, of a great 
leader. Martin Van Buren was not a first-rate statesman, but he ranks 
high among men of the second class. He was the first example in 
American public life of the machine politician, and in some respects he 
has never been surpassed. His adroitnessin party management, joined 
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to very moderate abilities and culture quite as moderate, easily nade 
him the leader of his party, first in this State, and, finally, in the 
nation. Mr. Van Buren’s adroitness was called by his enemies un- 
scrupulousness. He was represented as a man absolutely without con- 
victions, ready to profess anything for the sake of popularity, non com- 
mittal where evasion was possible, and, in general, preferring to 
accomplish his purposes by indirection rather than by a straightforward 
appeal to the intelligence of the people. Even the breath of slander, 
however, never imputed to him during any part of his career anything 
resembling lack ofintegrity. Early in his professional career, by fortu- 
nate investments in land, he accumulated a respectable fortune, esti- 
mated at about $200,000, and this made him quite independent of 
pecuniary temptations. There is no reason to suppose, however, that 
if he had been a poor man he would have been dishonest, for he never 
showed any weakness in that direction. 

Van Buren was for many years the dé¢e noire of his political oppo- 
nents. The representations of his character found in the political 
literature of his time are, doubtless, somewhat distorted by personal 
and political prejudice. On the other hand Mr. Shepard will seem to 
many of his readers to have acted somewhat too largely the part of an 
apologist. Biographical whitewashing is not precisely what readers ex- 
pect in a book of this kind, and it is not necessary that the writer of 
such a biography should regard himself as briefed for the defence. In 
other words, it is a historian rather than an advocate that we seek. Mr. 
Shepard has, doubtless, persuaded himself that Van Buren was hardly 
treated by his generation, and that the verdict should be reversed, but 
it may be doubted if he will be so fortunate in persuading his readers as 
he has been in persuading himself. It is hard for the reader, even after 
giving due weight to all of Mr. Shepard’s pleas, to acquit Van Buren of 
a certain love of finesse and indirection. His undeniable astuteness in 
political affairs, while perhaps not incompatible with the possession of 
honest convictions, makes it difficult in many cases to believe that con- 
viction had anything to do with his conduct. 

Mr. Shepard would persuade us that Van Buren’s treatment of his 
great rival, Calhoun, was studiously honorable and even delicate, and on 
one point he does seem to clear Van Buren’s fame of charges that have 
been made against him. The irreparable breach that had for some 
time been preparing between Jackson and Calhoun was finally com- 
pleted by the former’s discovery that years before, at a critical time in 
his career, Calhoun (then a member of Munro’s cabinet), had urged the 
courtmartialling of Jackson for the arbitrary seizure of the Spanish forts. 
in Florida at the time of the Seminole war. For many years Jackson 
had supposed that Crawford was the member of the Cabinet who 
had thus acted adversely, and that Calhoun by opposing Crawford 
had saved him. He discovered, however, that he had been mis- 
led, and finally received a full statement of the affair from Craw- 
ford and an acknowledgment from Calhoun that the statement 
was correct. The credit of this breach was at the time almost unani- 
mously awarded to Van Buren, but Mr. Shepard shows conclus- 
ively that he had nothing whatever to do with it, and that he even re- 
fused to read the correspondence when it was sent to him by Jackson, 
saying that the attempt would undoubtedly be made to hold him re- 
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sponsible for the rupture, and he wished to be able to say that he knew 
nothing of it. Jackson replied to this message, ‘‘I reckon Van is right ; 
I dare say they will attempt to throw the whole blame on him.” They 
did attempt it, and succeeded for the time, but it is clear that ‘‘ Van” 
was in this case blameless. 

It is not so easy, however, to acquit him of taking unworthy means 
to gain the favor of Jackson. When ‘‘ Old Hickory” was made Presi- 
dent, Van Buren, as the leader of his party in New York, and the man 
who had probably done more than any other to secure Jackson’s elec- 
tion, was naturally his first choice for the highest position in the 
Cabinet, and he was accordingly made Secretary of State. Early in the 
first administration of Jackson, the famous Eaton scandal arose. Gen- 
eral Eaton, the Secretary of War, had married a woman whose life had 
not been altogether free from cloud, and Washington society unani- 
mously refused to receive her. Jackson espoused her cause with his 
usual ardor, believing her to be an innocent and slandered woman, 
and he insisted that the wives of his other Cabinet officers should re- 
ceive Mrs. Eaton. This they flatly refused to do, and their husbands 
professed their inability to control their wives’ action in this matter. 
Van Buren being a widower and without daughters was, fortunately for 
him, unembarrassed by such family mutiny; and by his particularly 
courteous treatment of Mrs. Eaton, he completed the conquest of Jack- 
son’s heart, which he had already begun by his skillful humoring of 
** Old Hickory’s” peculiarities. In this way he won a place in that stern 
old man’s regard and confidence from which nothing could afterwards 
displace him, not even a serious difference of opinion that arose during 
later years with regard to the annexation of Texas. It was soon under- 
stood that Van Buren was Jackson’s political heir, and was to be his 
successor, at least as the nominee of the Democratic party, at the con- 
clusion of Jackson’s second term. In the meantime another stroke of 
good luck occured to him that capped the edifice of his political for- 
tunes. Retiring from the cabinet in order to free the President from 
some embarrassment, he was nominated Minister to England during a 
recess of the Senate, and proceeded thither. He was rejected by the 
Senate on its reassembling, largely through the influence of Webster 
and Clay. This wasa blunder of the first magnitude on the part of the 
Whigs, because it made Van Buren a political martyr, and forced his 
party to nominate him for the Vice-Presidency in Jackson’s second 
term, and made his nomination for the Presidency certain at the close 
of that term. 

Of Van Buren’s official career, Mr. Shepard speaks in terms none 
too high. As Secretary of State his diplomacy was dignified, firm, 
and skillful ; he brought to a successful conclusion a series of negotia- 
tions, that had been carried on unsuccessfully by the Adams cabinet, 
regarding trade in American vessels between the United States and the 
British West Indian colonies. The preceding administration had made 
demands on the Government of Great Britain that were clearly unwar- 
ranted, and these demands endangered the success of our just claims. 
Van Buren took the sagacious ground—a ground not less patriotic than 
sagacious—that we must abandon the position we had unwisely assumed, 
and insist only upon claims that had a foundation in equity. For so 
doing he was accused of an un-American policy, of being lacking in 
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firmness and dignity, of truckling to Great Britain, and the like. But 
the negotiations were as honorable to him as the criticisms made upon 
them were dishonorable to his adversaries. 

While Secretary of State, Van Buren was also the inspirer and, in 
large part, the author of many of President Jackson’s most important 
State papers. It was, in fact, largely due to him that final shape and 
definiteness was given to the doctrines of the Democratic party. Soim- 
portant was his position in his party that it is impossible to acquit him 
of a large share of responsibility for the adoption of the ‘‘ spoils sys- 
tem.” It is necessary, however, not to do Van Buren and Jackson in- 
justice, to recognize the fact that the system of rotation in office, which 
introduced and which became by a natural evolution the ‘‘ spoils sys- 
tem,” was at first an improvement on the previous system of adminis- 
tration. The fact is that the office-holders before Jackson’s time had 
come to hold the opinion characteristic of officials in monarchial gov- 
ernments, that office is a kind of possession and prescriptive right of the 
office-holding class. The theory introduced by the Democratic party 
was a protest, not without justification, against this aristocratic theory 
of property rights in public offices. It was a rude and crude way of 
asserting the true democratic principle that one citizen has as good a 
right as another to a position in the civil service of his country. The 
bestowal of office being universally regarded as the “‘ patronage ” of the 
President, it followed from the Democratic theory that this “‘ patronage” 
should be distributed with as little discrimination as possible. Theidea 
was to give every man his turn at the public crib, instead of letting a 
few men monopolize it. The conscience of the people was not yet edu- 
cated up to the point of abandoning the idea of a public crib. Since 
they all with one accord looked upon office as in some sense ‘‘spoils,” 
there was a certain justice in Mr. Marcy’s way of putting it, that ‘‘ to 
the victor belong the spoils of the enemy.” It is also right to note that 
in Jackson’s first year there were but 690 officers removed throughout the 
whole United States for all causes, of whom 491 were postmasters, the 
entire number of postmasters being at the time nearly 8,000. But 
one officer out of seven was removed during the first three years of his 
administration, most of them for alleged ‘‘ bad conduct,” which prob- 
ably in most cases meant the same as ‘‘ offensive partisanship ” means 
in the current Democratic vocabulary. It is simply true, however, that 
the effects of the ‘‘spoils system,” though the system was begun by 
Jackson and his supporters, was not foreseen by them. The first 
genuine ‘‘clean sweep” did not come until 1861, and was made, not 
by Democrats, but by Republicans. The honors are easy as between 
the two parties in the evolution of the corrupt and corrupting ‘‘ spoils 
system.” 

The good fortune that attended Van Buren’s political career up 
to the time of his election to the Presidency was destined during his 
administration to receive a serious check. The spirit of speculation 
that had been rife for some years was certain at some time or other to 

roduce financial disaster, and Jackson’s warfare on the national bank 
ad, no doubt, done something to precipitate, though it did not cause 
the crash. The panic of 1837 was the most severe financial crisis that 
this country has ever experienced. In proportion to the population, 
the failures were much more numerous t“an in 1873, the suffering was 
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greater, and the recuperation was slower. The party in power naturally 
suffered. A financial crisis always affects a government. People will 
vote against the party in power for a failure of the crops—with which 
the government cannot possibly have anything to do—much more on 
account of a financial crisis, of which it is believed to be the efficient 
cause. The Whigs, of course, spared no effort to convince the voters 
that Jackson and Van Buren had caused all this disaster by their finan- 
cial policy, and enough voters believed them to secure Van Buren’s 
defeat in 1840. If anything had been lacking to bring about this re- 
sult, the nomination of General Harrison and the enthusiasm of the 
‘‘ log cabin and hard cider” campaign would have done the business. 
And yet Van Buren certainly deserved a better fate than defeat. He 
met the financial crisis with firmness, courage and wisdom. When 
the leading politicians of the country were recommending the wildest 
schemes of relief, he insisted in his Presidential messages on a wise and 
prudent financial system. It was owing to him that the national treas- 
ury was established, whereby the Government became its own banker 
instead of depositing its surplus funds in various State or private banks, 
as it had previously done. 

Van Buren’s defeat should have been the end of his public career. 
Happy would it have been for him had he recognized the fact that he had 
no political future. He could not give up the idea of regaining the prom- 
inence he had lost, but he never again became a power in politics. 
In 1848 he became the Free Soil candidate for the Presidency, and his 
extraordinary personal popularity was shown bythe fact that in New 
York State he polled more votes than Cass, the regular nominee, and it 
was undoubtedly this vote that defeated Cass and elected General Taylor. . 
In spite of this temporary defection, he returned later to the regular 
Democratic fold. So frequent changes of position gave color to the 
charge of his enemies that he had no fixed political principles, but was 
willing to be all things to all men—for votes. After his second unsuc- 
cessful candidacy even he recognized that his political career had ter- 
minated. At the close of his Presidency he had retired to the estate of 
Lindenwall, near Kinderhook, and there in July, 1862, he died. 

Van Buren does not belong with Washington, or Jefferson, or 
Lincoln; but in the second rank of American statesmen few, if any, 
have surpassed him. His personal character was higher than his con- 
temporaries were for the most part ready to admit. He was popular 
with the people; he was a gentleman in his manners and instincts; he 
never descended to vulger abuse of his opponents; and he served his 
country faithfully according to his light. - HENRY C. VEDDER. 


The Elements of Psychology. A Text Book; By Davip J. Hit1, LL.D 
President of Bucknell University, and Author of Hili’s Elements of Rhe- 
toric and Composition, Hill’s Science of Rhetoric, and Hill’s Elements of 
Logic. With Illustrative Figures. Sheldon &Co. New York & Chicago. 
1888. 


The stranger to President Hill who takes up this book might have 
one of three impressions. If a mere critic of current literature he 
might regard it unattractive in style and not fitted to win general 
readers. If an educator he might think it impossible that any one 
practical teacher should have become master of so many departments. 
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If a general student in varied converging lines of human thought, de- 
veloped successively by leading minds in different ages, he would be 
likely to doubt whether just conceptions of the special place each 
partial truth, elaborated for its setting, could be made to unite in one 
practical series of text-books such as is here announced. 

A careful examination of this, as of the author’s previous works 
reveals an exhaustive grouping; no pronounced element in logical 
analysis, or theoretic suggestion presented by previous writers escaping 
notice. With rare exceptions, the thorough student of the past goes 
with the writer. Practical teachers, though prone to self-assertion as 
to their own specially favorite method, will find the text-book practi- 
cally valuable because of its comprehensiveness. 

The author uses the term ‘‘ psychology” as a general one, with- 
out attempting the separation, as did Aristotle in his ‘‘ Psyche,” be- 
tween the ‘‘ Mind” (nous) common to man and lower animals, fitted 
only for earthly existence and having no other mission than that of 
bodily guidance, provision and happiness; but distinct entirely from 
the ‘* Mind” (nous) made, alike for this and for the spirit-world; for 
higher thought and service here and there. The theologian and Bible 
student cannot object to this, however, because it is not within the 
author’s province as a special educator. The distinction between the 
terms ‘‘ mental and psychological” is essential to the connection 
pointed out between the spheres of psychologyand physiology. The gen- 
eral division of the spheres of mental activity as those of intellect, sense, 
liberty and will, is well preserved; while the subdivisions indicated 
under each department have special merit. Those under the ‘‘ presen- 
tative” faculties, the subdivisions are self-consciousness, sense-percep- 
tion and sense-interpretation ; under the ‘‘ representative ” association, 
phantasy, memory, imagination ; each speciality linking together its pre- 
decessor and successor, and giving completeness to the whole. Under 
the third general division, the ‘‘ elaborative ” faculties, or offices, the 
three subdivisions are conception, judgment, reasoning ; the former 
giving place to a specially complete exhibit of the history of antagoniz- 
ing theories made to do needed battle on this fundamental ground work 
of true mental science. The fourth general division, the ‘‘ constitutive” 
offices of the intellect, usually styled ‘‘ intuitive,” is made logically com- 
prehensive in its discussion of the principles of being, cause, space and 
time, as the cluster-points of knowledge. 

The two subsidiary, yet vital departments of ‘‘sensibility and will” 
have the author’s impress stamped on the analysisand discussion. The 
classification as well as analysis of ‘‘ sensations,” finds the place under 
** sensibility” rather than ‘‘ intellect ;” and ‘‘ affections” are exalted 
to their appropriate place above ‘‘ desires.” Under the “ will” an ex- 
haustive discussion of unconscious, instructive and involuntary action ; 
muscular or physiological and psychical or that of animal intelligence 
is introduced; and the discussion is made to subserve its needed and 
important aim. 

While the theological and Biblical teacher must have his analysis 
of the ‘‘ Psyche” itself into the animal and spiritual, the college in- 
structor will find this as other works in President Hill’s series, eminently 
suggestive, helpful and efficient as guides in the class-room, and es- 
pecially as text-books for pupils. G. W. SAMSON. 
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The Science of Thought. By F. Max MULLER. Two Vols. 12mo. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 


These two volumes are an elaborate defense of the theory that 
Thought and Language are identical. The theory is not a new one. 
It was vaguely suggested by Plato when he said, ‘‘ Speech is loud 
thought; thought is silent speech,” and has been held more or less 
definitely by various thinkers since, but in its extreme form it is repre- 
sented by Max Miller alone among scientific philologists. 

The identity of language and thought is asserted by Miiller in the 
most uncompromising way. They are but two sides of one entity. 
Language is not only a representative of thought—language zs thought. 
Thought is not merely dependent upon language—thought és language. 
Both terms are taken in a broad sense. Thought means any intellec- 
tual act which involves the formation or the employment of a concept. 
Language means any representation of such intellectual act by vocal 
utterance orits equivalent. The identity of thought and language thus 
becomes the identity of the concept and the word. According to Miil- 
ler there exists a subtle harmony between man’s intellect and his vocal 
organs—such that when a new concept is formed, there springs into 
being instantly and necessarily a corresponding word. Indeed the con- 
cept has no real existence until the word is developed. The one is 
related to the other, as the obverse and reverse sides of a coin, as the 
chemical combination and the flash or the report that announces it, as 
the acts of sensation and perception—separable in theory, but in fact 
identical] and simultaneous. 

From this principle our author draws two vast conclusions: First, 
Since language and thought are identical, a true science of thought can 
be based only upon the science of language. Hence the formulation of 
a priori \|aws of thought is wasted labor; the distinction between logic 
and grammar is false; the history of the development of man’s think- 
ing powers is foundin the history of words. Accordingly, a considerable 
portion of the present work is devoted to an enumeration of primitive 
roots of the Indo-European family of languages, by way of establishing 
inductively true ‘‘categories of thought” based upon ‘‘ categories of 
language.” Secondly, Since language and thought are identical, brutes, 
having no language, have no thought—that is, no power to form a con- 
cept. But it is a fundamental principle of evolution that a higher form 
can contain nothing that does not exist, potentially at least, in the 
lower. Since then, brutes, according to Miller, wholly lack both the 
power of speech and of thought, the Darwinian theory of the descent of 
man falls to the ground. 

We might expect that a theory which is made the basis of these 
far reaching conclusions would be supported by the strongest proofs. 
But the, reader will find little or nothing in the way of positive argu- 
ment in its defense. It is treated throughout as if it were axiomatic— 
-yet an axiom that has been generally overlooked! Miiller’s unsatis- 
factory method may be illustrated by his treatment of some of the more 
obvious objections to his theory. 

1. The suggestion that brutes apparently perform simple mental 
operations without language he rejects with contempt—as mere 
‘* menagerie psychology "—on the ground that no one knows what 
goes on in the so-called ‘‘ mind” of a brute. Yet with equal dog- 
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matism he explains the apparent mental acts of brutes on the old 
theory of ‘‘ association of ideas,” but neglects to show how ideas can be 
associated before they exist, or how they can be formed without the use 
of concepts. Since the brute performs outward acts which if performed 
by man would be held to indicate thought, it is unscientific to assert 
that he may not also perform mental acts similar in kind to those of 
man. Brutes apparently feel, think, will, remember, infer in the same 
sense, though not to the same extent, as men do. The presumption 
surely is that the appearance corresponds to the reality. This Miller 
denies, confessedly without evidence, for he expressly claims that the 
** mind” of the brute is inscrutable. 

2. A similar argument drawn from the fact that children and deaf 
mutes perform mental acts before learning either to understand or to 
use any form of language is disposed of in the same off-hand way by 
denying outright that either children or deaf-mutes form concepts 
at all. 

3. If it be further objected that we are able on seeing a new object 
to think about it before we have given it a name of any kind, Miiller 
triumphantly challenges his readers to think of a dog, without at the 
same time thinking of the word. He apparently imagines that the inev- 
itable association of an already familiar name with the object signified 
by it proves that the mind can take no cognizance of an object which as 
yet has no name. 

This is not the place for the discussion of the questions here in- 
volved, but it seems possible to remind possible readers of these vol- 
umes that Miiller’s doctrine is not the teaching of sound philology at 
the present time. Modern linguistic science gives no ground for the 
identification of thought and speech. Philology holds that language 
was invented by man, just as he invented clothing, shelter, govern- 
ment, as he came to feel the need of them; that its beginnings were ex- 
tremely simple, consisting probably of rude monosyllables aided by gest- 
ures and inarticulate cries; that words, whatever their origin, are the 
signs of ideas, and not ideas themselves; that thought, so far from be- 
ing identical with speech, always and necessarily precedes it ; that while 
language is a powerful aid to thought, the simpler forms of mental 
action are possible and actual withoutit. Such is ‘‘ for substance ” the 
creed of modern philology on this point. 

In his preface Miiller remarks rather sadly that the views which he 
has advocated all his life are now ‘‘ out of fashion.” No doubt this is 
true, nor is it to be regretted. Far less interest is now felt in the meta- 
physical than in the strictly scientific side of language, and speculative 
theories which have no well defined scientific basis are promptly re- 
jected. To this class of theories the doctrine taught in this work clearly 


belongs. HENRY F. BURTON. 


Combinations: Their Uses and Abuses, with a History of the Standard Oil 
Trust. By S.C.T. Dopp. 8vo, pp. 46. New York: George F. Nes- 
bitt & Co, 

As its title indicates, this pamphlet consists of two parts. The first 
discusses the general question of Trusts under the title of “‘ Uses 
and Abuses of Combinations.” The views expressed by Mr. Dodd 
are unexceptionable. They agree perfectly with those expressed 
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in an editorial article in the April number of this REVIEW, viz. : that in- 
discriminate denunciations of large combinations of capital are unjust 
and mischievous; that combination does not necessarily imply mon- 
opoly, but that the progress of manufactures and commerce have made 
absolutely essential combinations on a larger scale than was ever known 
before; that combination is as legitimate a way to serve the public as 
competition. Mr. Dodd also holds, as did the REVIEW article, that 
there are trusts and trusts. He explicitly pronounces illegal combina- 
tions to ‘‘ corner” any article necessary to the public, and combina- 
tions whose purpose and effect is to limit production and thereby un- 
duly to enhance prices. It is only combinations formed for such pur- 
poses, or believed to be so formed, of which intelligent men are jealous. 
None but unthinking repeaters of other men’s ideas, or unscrupulous 
demagogues, denounce combinations formed for the beneficent purpose 
of serving the public better than it had been served before, by increas- 
ing production, or improving quality, or cheapening cost. ll will 
heartily agree with Mr. Dodd that “ the use and legitimate effect of in- 
dustrial combinations is # furnish the public a larger ly of com- 
modities at a smaller price. The illegal purpose and effect of such 
combinations is 40 furnish the public a smaller supply with intent to un- 
duly increase the price" (italics his). 

The second part of the pamphlet is devoted to proving that the 
Standard Oil Trust has been a beneficent combination, in that it has 
constantly cheapened manufacture, improved the products, increased 
the demand, and diminished the prices to an extent unparalleled in any 
other business, The figures that Mr. Dodd presents seem to prove his 
thesis amply ; and they are confirmed by the fact known to all of us 
who are householders that the quality of kerosene oil has constantly 
improved during the past ten or fifteen years, while the price has as 
constantly diminished. Certainly the consumer has no such cause of 
complaint against the Standard Oil Trust as he has against the Sugar 
Trust, for example, the avowed and successful policy of which is to con- 
trol (and, when necessary for its ends, to limit production), to depress 
the price of raw material and increase the price of the refined product, 
thus committing wholesale robbery at both ends of its business. In 
their indignation at such wrongs the = are in danger of showering 
indiscriminate denunciation on combinations of all kinds, even those 


whose history proves them to be beneficial to the consumer. Certainly 
every Christian man is under obligation to restrain his indignation, and 
to confine his denunciation to things that he knows to be wrong. Here, 
if anywhere, Davy Crockett’s maxim applies: ‘‘ First be sure you’re 
right, then go ahead.” 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 





